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‘Bor the Woman's Journal. 
HAUNTED. 


BY CAROLA,. 


Think not thou canst deceive me; 
Thy secret, well I know, 
How in the silent moments 
The phantoms come and go. 
The phantoms that will haunt thee 
Until thy dying hour, 
Think not thou canst escape them, 
By any earthly power. 
For they are constant ever, 
Those haunting eyes of blue, 
That follow thee with glances, 
Appealing, tender, true. 
“Why hast thou been thus faithless?’ 
They seem to question still, 
“Didst dream that e’er another 
Thy soul's desire could fill?” 
And wheu aside thou turnest 
To other eyes more bright, 
Ab, vainly dost thou search them! 
‘Tis not the same love-light! 
Dissatisfied and restless, 
Thou wanderest to and fro— 
Beside thee tread the phantoms, 
The dreams of long ago. 





ANEW HARVARD. 
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“Fifty years of peaceful progress,” said 
the English reformer Holyoake ‘‘are equiv- 
alent to a revolution.” Nothing encourages 
a reformer so much as the unconscious work- 
ing of the spirit of the age—lifting the good 
ship of progress, by the mere swell of the 
tide, over a bar that appeared impassable. 
Such a bar seemed Harvard University to 
women, yet the summer scientific classes of 
that institution have be: n, for some time, 
open freely to women; and now there 
comes, in an unexpected form, the plan for 
a real college for women, beneath the Har- 
vard walls if not within them. The follow- 
ing circular states a plan that has been so 
quietly and judiciously matured as to ex- 
cite little attention and no opposition. 


PRIVATE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION FOR 
WOMEN.—The ladies whose names are ap- 
pended below are authorized to say that a 
number of Professors and other instructors 
in Harvard College have consented to give 
private tuition to properly qualified young 
women who desire to pursue advanced 
studies in Cambridge. Other professors 
whose occupations prevent them from giv- 
ing such tuition are willing to assist young 
women by advice and by lectures. No in- 
struction will be provided of a lower grade 
than that given in Harvard Colllege. 

The expense of instruction in as many 
branches as a student can profitably pursue 
at once will depend upon the numbers in 
the several courses, but it will probably not 
exceed $400 a year, and may be as low as 
$250. It is hoped, however, that endow- 
ments may hereafter be procured which 
will materially reduce this expense. 

Pupils who show upon examination that 
they have satisfactorily pursued any courses 
of study under this scheme will receive cer- 
tificates to that effect, signed by their in- 
Structors. It is hoped, nevertheless, that 
the greater number will pursue a four years’ 
course of study, in which case the certifi- 
cates for the different branches of study will 
be merged in one, which will be signed by 
all the instructors and will certify to the 
whole course. 

The ladies will see that the students se- 
cure suitable lodgings, and will assist them 
With advice and other friendly offices. 

information as to the qualifications re- 
quired, with the names of the instructors in 
any brangh, may be obtained upon applica- 





Hon to any one of the ladies, or to their Sec- 


retary, Mr. Arthur Gilman, 5 Phillips Place. 
Mrs. Lovis Acasstz, Quincy Street. 
Mrs. E. W. Gurney, Fayerweather Street. 
Mrs. J, P. Cooke, Quincy Street. 
Mrs. J. B. Greenoven, Appian Way. 
Mrs. Arruur GiLman, Phillips Place. 
Miss Atice M. Lonere.iow, Brattle Street, 
Miss Littan Horsrorp, Croigie Street. 
Cambridge, Mass,, Feb, 22, 1879. 

Of the ladies whose names are here given, 
Mrs, Agassiz is well-known to all the read- 
ers of her husband's later writings, as his 
efficient co-laborer and fellow-student; and 
her experience, in connection with his tem- 
porary school for girls in Cambridge, gives 
peculiar value to her present action. The 
other ladies are all, with one exception, 
wives or daughters of Harvard professors, 
and their adherence is a virtual guarantee 
of the implied sympathy of their husbands 
and fathers. More than to any of these, it 
is understood, the present organized move- 
ment is due to Mr. Arthur Gilman, well- 
known by his literary works, and to his 
wife. But for their united energies, I sus- 
pect, the effort would not so early and so 
favorably have taken form. 

I have been permitted to examine many 
of the letters received from the professors 
of the university in regard to the proposed 
instruction. Nearly forty have been con- 
sulted, and it is a most encouraging fact 
that not one antagonistic or ungracious an- 
swer has been received. The great majority 
express entire willingness to give instruc- 
tion, a few even offering it gratuitously, 
though this is not encouraged by the com- 
mittee; while those unable to codperate gen- 
erally express regret, and decline from pres- 
sure of other duties. In one or two depart- 
ments, as chemistry, there would be special 
expenses incurred, and here the professors 
demur for this reason only, but with the ex- 
pressed hope that this obstacle may be re- 
moved. It would have seemed scarcely 
within the bounds of hope that these gentle- 
men, heretofore regarded as conservative, 
should enter with such unanimous kindli- 
ness and such general interest, on what is, 
practically, the collegiate instruction of 
women at Cambridge. An enterprise so un- 
dertaken needs only special endowments of 
money to make it bighly successful; and 
there is no doubt in the minds of those con- 
cerned, that these endowments will be forth- 
coming, when the need of them is assured. 

As it stands, the offer is this. Individual 
professors and teachers of the University 
undertake to receive young ladies as pupils, 
on the usual terms of private instruction in 
Cambridge—usually three dollars per hour 
for a single pupil, and one dollar each where 
there is a class. A committee of ladies, 
with a highly efficient man as secretary, un- 
dertake to aid in systematizing the arrange- 
ments, in providing for the private accom- 
modation and care of students, and doubt- 
less ultimately in securing endowments 
which will greatly reduce the necessary ex- 
penses. The instruction given will be, as 
nearly as possible, what the college gives to 
young men. Among those who have con- 
sented to give instruction are Professor 
Peirce in mathematics: Prof. Peabody in 
Moral Science; Prof. Hedge in German; 
Prof. Bécher in French; Prof. Sheldon in 
Italian; Prof. Goodwin in Greek; Prof. 
Greenoughin Sanskrit. Latin, and Compar- 
ative Philology; Prof. Norton in the Fine 
Arts; Prof. Paine in Music; Profs. Child 
and A. 8. Hill in English; Prof. Emerton 
in History; Prof. H. B. Hill in Chemistry; 
Prof. James in Physiology. The express 
provision is made that ‘‘no instruction will 
be given of lower grade than that given in 
Harvard College;” and this imposes a duty 
on the teacher or on the committee to make 
sure that each applicant is ready for that 
grade of instruction. But how this test is 
to be applied—whether by examination or 
otherwise—does not appear from the circu- 
lar, and probably is not yet determined. 
The form does not matter; but it is of great 
importance that there should be no relaxa- 
tion on this point; it would seem a pity to 
repeat at Cambridge the experiment of a 
‘preparatory class” from which other in- 
stitutions have found it so hard to escape. 

In regard to the matter of expense, it is 
necessary for the committee to state this at 
its fullest, reserving it for the future to 
bring down the rate, as will undoubtedly 
happen. Iam told by oneof the professors 
most interested, that, in his judgment, could 
a class of five or six enter, and take the 
precise studies of the Freshman year, de- 
manding these only, the expense need not 
be more for them than for young men, 
namely $150 for instruction and library. 
In more advanced studies, with a greater 
variety of pursuits, the cost would rise to 
the point named in the circular. As for 
other expenses, the estimate given in this 
year’s Harvard catalogue is that the necessa- 
ry cost to an undergraduate, including in- 





struction as above—but not including cloth- 
ing or the cost of living in the long sum- 
mer vacation—is from $400 to $650 a year; 
and I see no reason why this total expense 
should be more than this fora young wo- 
man, at least forthe Freshman year. This 
is of course high, compared to many in- 
stitutions; but time and endowments will 
diminish it. The high price is not at the 


outset, a just cause of complaint; nor is the” 


other point which may call forth criticism— 
the substitution of a ‘‘certificate” for a ‘‘de- 
gree.” Let the design of the enterprise be 
faithfully carried out, and the difference of 
symbols will be only a nominal affair. 

It is understood that the ‘*President and 
Fellows,” who really govern Harvard Uni- 
versity, take no responsibility in the matter, 
but do not oppose the plan. They take the 
position that as the salaries of the professors 
are generally low, and as they often teach 
private pupils, there can be no objection to 
their teaching young ladies. Nor is it un- 
derstood that the ladies of the committee 
are either assuming or resisting any partic- 
ular attitude as toco-education; that matter 
will settle itself, they think, in itsown way. 
I myself feel sure that the tendency of the 
movement will be toward the joint instruc- 
tion of the sexes, precisely as at University 
College in London, where the professors be- 
gan by keeping them apart and ended by 
uniting them in the same class-room, for 
economy of time and trouble. Some of the 
Harvard teachers already express a prefer- 
ence for that method, at least where classes 
are small and far advanced, and practice 
will only strengthen this feeling. If a 
Greek professor has among his pupils three 
young men who can read Plato at sight and 
two young women who can do the same, 
it will require some very strong resistance 
to prevent his hearing all five at the same 
hour and plate But without speculating 
on these results, it is clear that the new 
measure sweeps uway at a stroke all the old 
fear of unsexing women by study, and of 
demoralizing the society of Cambridge by 
their presence, and various other bugbears 
that once kept college professors from their 
peaceful sleep. With one half of the sup- 
posed dangers of co-education thus set 
aside at a stroke, how long will it take to 
dispose of the other half? 

‘In short, the new plan at Harvard is an- 
other guarantee that the world moves. It 
has a sincere and generous origin—the hon- 
est conviction of the Committee that the vast 
resources of Harvard should be made avail- 
able for girls—supplemented by the desire 
of some, who are parents, that their own 
daughters should be taught. The sympa- 
thy of, the professors is the result of the 
general tendency of the times, and also, 
doubtless, of the experiments made else- 
where, especially in Boston University. It 
is pleasant finally to record that one of the 
arguments oftenest quoted in Cambridge is 
that furnished by one young lady who has 
during the current year induced several of 
the most influential professors to take her 
as private pupil; and whose fidelity and suc- 
cess have,done much to open the way for 
all her coming fellow-students. . w. H. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE IN IOWA. 





It will gratify our readers to hear what 
the Des Moines lowa State Register says of 
our co-worker, Mrs. Livermore, who re- 
cently lectured in that city :— 

It was a fine audience that greeted the 
ever-popular and ever-welcome Mrs. Liver 
more at the Opera House last night. There 
is always a hearty welcome in Des Moines 
for this noble representative of true womuan- 
hood and culture. The years seem power 
less to weaken her excellence as a fascinat- 
ing public speaker—they only seem to add 
new lustre to her grandeur and new laurels 
to her name. 

With that stately magnificence and pleas- 
ing address she met her audience last night, 
and it was hers in a moment—hers to en- 
trance and sway with every word—hers to 

ield to the deepest admiration. No other 
ecturer upon the rostrum can greet her au- 
dience like Mrs. Livermore. She has a 
way of her own. She greets it as she would 
greet a very old friend, with that rare and 
pleasing frankness that warms every heart 
before her, and there is at once a bond of 
sympathy established that makes the brief 
moments of her stay pleasant things and 
memories for future time. 

But we wanted to say something about 
her lecture. Like herself it was to be ad- 
mired. It may well be termed her crown- 
ing effort. ‘Beyond the Sea” is what she 
has seen fit to call it, but she says so much 
about America under this subject that there 
seems to be little significance in the name. 
But then, she is an American woman, every 
inch, and to her, as to all other American 
citizens, there is no land like this. She 
started for the Old World on board an 
ocean steamer, and took her audience 
along. By her ownrare descriptive pow- 
ers she pictured the voyage over the ocean 
and the landing in the Old World. Then 
when they are over the ocean, bound up in 





the spell she has cast over them by her 
powerful portrayal of the scenes of the 
voyage, she tells them there is nothing in 
the old world that cannot be excelled in 
America for grandeur and beauty. What 
was the trip made for? Why did we brave 
the perils of the deep and suffer exposure 
to reach the old world. We desired adven- 
ture, and here we can find it. Yet she tells 
us there is nothing in the Alps that can 
compare with our Rocky Mountains—noth- 
ing in the Old Continent that can excel the 
view in wonder and grandeur. 

Whoever goes to Rume wants to go to 
Egypt, and from Egypt to the Orient, and 
when the lecturer had concluded her de- 
scription of Rome—its Coliseum, its Forum, 
its wonders and grandeur, everybody con- 
cluded they wanted to go to Rome, and 
really for the time, thought they were there. 
She was not willing to even forget her 
country or her people when standing before 
the ancient wonders and imposing magnifi- 
cence of Rome, for it was to our ancestors 
she credited the conquest of Rome. The 
Germanic tribes—rude, sturdy and uncul- 
tured—planted in Rome the pure germ of 
civilization, and in return received from 
Rome the knowiedge of art and science. 

But we are in Rome before we have ap- 
proached it. We must go back, and now 
on our way back to the city seated upon 
seven hills, we cross the Campagna—the 
valley of death—the air of which is freight- 
ed with disease and desolating pestilence. 

Now you have reached Rome, having 
escaped the deathly atmosphere of the val- 
ley, and you are surprised. You expect to 
find an ancient city but you find a modern 
one. Old Rome lies ten or fifteen feet be- 
low the surface you now tread upon. You 
go up on Palatine Hill; you explore the 
great sewer; you gaze in wonder upon the 
great aqueduct that ever since 150 years be- 
fore Christ has, and still does suppiie Rome 
with 150,000,000 gallons of pure water per 
day; you wander to the old Coliseum, by 
moonlight, perhaps, and the sight is one 
that fills you with supreme wonder and ad- 
miration. 

But we cannot follow the speaker farther. 
The journey is so delightful, it is with re- 
luctance we stop. We would like to go on 
with her to the great St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
the Vatican, to Naples and Venice, to Pom- 
peii, to Paris, and many other places, but 
cannot, So the journey must end here. 

The closing portion of the lecture was 
the best of all. It was descriptive of the 
great resources of America, and full of 
bright pictures of her future prosperity. 
Our political evils received a thrust. She 
declared all the nations of the earth were 
stretching out their hands after republican- 
ism, and it was the duty of America to set 
them a high example. 


+e 
DR. NOAH PORTER ON CO-EDUCATION, 





A new edition of ‘‘The American Col- 
leges,”” by Noah Porter, D. D., has lately 
been brought out by Scribner's. Among 
“Afterthoughts on College and School Ed- 
ucation,” we find afew pages devoted to 
the ‘‘Co-Education of the Sexes.” 

Dr. Porter remarks, that in the minds of 
many persons, co-education is the solution 
of many difficult problems, for which there 
is no other equally satisfactory adjustment. 
His own belief is, that women as a class are 
equal to men in capacity and enthusiasm; 
that as teachers and pupils they are capable 
of rapid advancement and distinguished 
success, That the objections on the score 
of health may in a measure be laid aside; 
that the curriculum for each, need not be 
essentially different; perhaps in degree, 
rather than in selection; that co-education 
might introduce a desirable variety and flex- 
ibility intu the College course; that in some 
institutions the presence of the two sexes is 
advantageous to the manners, and morals of 
each; and that the evidence in ita favor, so 
abundantly set forth, can not be questioned. 

Nevertheless, to his mind, the reasons 
against it are weighty. He thinks that the 
experience of generations has brought the 
majority of Christian men and women to 
believe that it is not salutary for the morals, 
manners, tastes, habits, associations, indus- 
tries or affections of either sex to associate 
together in large communities away from 
the restraints of home; that though there 
are serious evils resulting from the isolation 
of boys at school, and evils also from the 
similar isolation of girls, still that worse 
evils might result from the necessary famil- 
iarities of academic life, where co-educa- 
tion existed; that the constant enforcement 
of needful restraints would wear away the 
modesty and purity which old-fashioned 
manners cherished, by precluding the sug- 
gestion of evil. While realizing that in 
some measure tle traditions, and inherited 
customs regarding the manners of women 
may need a change, he still feels that so long 
as the occasion of these restraints remains 
the same, any educational system which 
would injure the womanliness of our wo- 
men, would not compensate by any other 


gains for such a loss. 
But while the venerable Doctor is balanc- 


ing the arguments, and weighing the pros 
and cons, the common-sense of the Ameri- 
can people is everywhere settling the mat- 
ter by establishing co-education. Cc. C. H. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Stone, of Malden, has given $20,+ 
000 for the completion of Memorial Hall in 
Bowdoin College. 

Miss Cuartorre W. Hawes delivers il- 
lustrated musical lectures which are very 
highly spoken of. 

Miss BartLeErt, a daughter of Levi Bart- 
lett, of Boston, has signified her wish to 
give $35,000 to endow a chair of mental 
philosophy and metaphysics in Dartmouth 
College. 

Mrs. ELLEN Foster, of Clinton, Ia., has 
just won a victory in a liquor suit in Clin- 
ton, holding the offender on four indict- 
ments. A jubilee meeting was held in hon- 
or of the event. 

Miss Parloa’s object lessons in cooking 
will be continued at Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Feb. 15 and 22, and March 1, 8, 
15 and 29. These lessons are very useful. 
They are given in the evening at 7:30. 





MME. ANTOINETTE STERLING, who re- 
fused to sing before the Queen unless she 
sang in a high-necked dress, has been win- 
ning a great deal of success among Scotch- 
men, who recognize the purity of her con- 
tralto voice. 

Mrs. Susan W. AnpreEws has kept a first 
class hotel in South Paris, Maine, for three 
years, managing it wholly herself. She is 
very successful, and during the summer 
months hires many rooms outside in addi- 
tion to her own large house. 


Miss ANNIE Morsk, of Providence, R. L., 
and daughter of Mr. Morse, the architect, 
has resigned her position of assistant teach- 
er at the Rhode Island School of Design, 
for the purpose of a four months’ sojourn in 
Italy, where she will study art. 


Mrs. Jeunsss, of Pembroke, Mass., ad 
ministered upon her own estate on Christ- 
mas day, by presenting two of her nephews, 
Mr. Henry Dearborn and Mr. Cilley, with 
$25,000. Mrs. Jeuness is a sister of the late 
Mrs. Whitehouse, who bequeathed $75,000 
to the New Hampshire Bible Society. 


Miss CATHERINE A, DeELATTRE, the 
youngest daughter of M. Delattre, the emin 
ent engraver, has lately died in her ninety 
fifth year. She well remembered sitting in 
the lap of Angelica Kaufmann, and being 
petted by the fair and clever ‘‘Miss Angel.” 
It was Miss Delattre’s eldest sister who firs! 
put a pencil in the hand of Edwin Landseer. 


Miss Liserre Rist, who was for forty 
three years organist at the Church of All 
Hallows, London, left a singular bequest in 
her will, viz.: her trustees are given a con 
siderable sum, the income of which is to be 
applied ‘‘forever” to the distribution of grav 
cl in steep and slippery London roadways-- 
a work which she had personally superin 
tended and paid for during her lifetime. 


Miss JosrE BAKER, has just been appoint- 
ed a tutor of the Greek language at Simp- 
son College, Indianola, Ill. She reads and 
writes Greck fluent.y, is equally proficient 
in Latin, and is familiar with French and 
German. When but eight years old she had 
read three books of Homer, as well as other 
Greek authors, and at fourteen had made a 
complete lexicon of a tragedy of Sophocles. 


Mrs. PueseE Wuipp.e, who died a few 
days since in Providence, R. I., made be 
quests to thirteen religious and charitable 
institutions, including $1000 to the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Missionary Society, $1000 
to the American Colonization Society. $1000 
to the Rhode Island Baptist State Conven 
tion, $500 to the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, and $500 to the Normal and 
Theological Institute at Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

Mrs. N. A. Leonarp, of Springfield, 
Mass., and Jadies and gentlemen interested 
in charitable measures, were heard before 
the Committee on Public Charitable institu 
tions on the petition of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Springfield, that the children 
may be taken from the alms-houses of the 
State and placed in families. This was 
strongly urged on social and reformatory 
grounds, and it was also claimed that it 
could be done at a less rate of expense to 
the State. 

Mrs. EMMA MALLOy is now at her home 
in Indiana, having returned from England 
in consequence of a serious accident which 
occurred, Dec. 11, while changing cars at 
Wakefield junction, on her way from York- 
shire to London. She has left numerous 
engagements in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and intends to visit Great Britain 
again next season to continue the work so 
successfully inaugurated. Mrs. Malloy will 
spend March and April in Massachusetts, if 
her health continues to improve, and will 
deliver her new lecture upon the ‘‘High- 
ways and Byways of London.” 
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MILLAIS’ “HUGUENOTS.” 
Your favorite picture rises up before me, 
Whene’er you play that tune, 
I see two figures standing in a garden 
In the still August noon. 
One is a girl's, with pleading face turned upward, 
Wild with a great alarm; 
Trembling with haste, she binds her broidered ker- 
chief 
Abont the other's arm, 
Whose gaze is bent on her in tender pity, 
Whose eyes look into hers, 
With a deep meaning, though she cannot read it 
Hers are so dim with tears. 
What are they saying in the sunny garden, 
With summer flowers ablow? 
What gives the woman's voice its passionate pleading? 
What makes the man’s so low? 
“See love!” she murmured, “you will wear my ker- 
chief,” 
It is the badge, I know; 
And it will bear you safely through the conflict, 
If—if, indeed, you go! 
You will not wear it? will not wear my kerchief? 
Nay! Do not tell me why! 
I will not listen! If you go without it, 
You will go hence to die. 
Hush! do not answer! Itis death, I tell you, 
Indeed, I speak the truth. 
You, standing there, so warm with life and vigor, 
So bright with health and youth. 


You would go hence, out of the glowing sunshine, 
Out of the garden's bloom, 

Ont of the living, thinking feeling present, 
Into the unknown gloom! 

Then hemakesanswer: “Hush! oh hush,my darling, 
Life is so sweet to me, 

So full of hope, you need not bid me guard it, 
If such a thing might be! 

If such a thing might be—but not through faisehood 
I could not come to you; 

I dare not stand here in your pure, sweet presence. 
Knowing myself untrue.” 

“Jt is no sin!” the wild voice interrupts him, 
This is no open strife, 

Have you not often dreamt a nobler warfare, 
In which to spend your life? 

Oh! for my sake—Though but for my sake, wear it! 
Think what my life would be, 

If you, who gaveit first true worth and meaning, 
Were taken now from me: 

Think of the long, long days, so slowly passing 
Think of the endless years! 

Iam go young! Mast I live out my lifetime, 
With neither hopes nor fears?” 

He speaks again, in mournfal tones and tender 
But with unswerving faith; 

“Should not love make us braver, aye, and stronger 
Either for life or death?” 

And life is hardest, oh, my love, my treasure! 
If I could bear your part 

Of this great sorrow, I would go to meet it 
With an unshrinking heart. 

Child! child! I little dreamt in that bright summer 
When first your love I sought, 

Of all the fature stores of woe and anguish, 
Which I unknowing wrought. 

But you'll forgive me? Yes, you will forgive me, 
I know, when I am dead? ' 

I would have loved you—but words have scant mean- 

ing 

God love you more instead.” 

Then there is silence in the sunny garden, 
Until. with faltering tone, 

She sobs, the while still clinging closerto him, 
“Forgive me—go—my own!" 

So human love and faith by death unshaken, 
Mingle their glorious psalm, 

Albeit low, until the passionate pleading 
Is hushed in deepest calm. 

— London Spectator 1872. 

oe 


LONGFELLOW ON BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Dead he Jay among his books! 

The peace of God was in his looks. 
As the statues * in the gloom, 
Watch o’er Maximilian'’s tomb, 

So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 
Ah! his hand will never more 

Turn their storied pages o'er; 


Never more his lips repeat 
Songs of theirs, however sweet. 
Let the lifeless body rest! 

He is gone who was its guest, 
Gone as travelers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry untileve. * 
Traveler! in what realms afar, 
In what planet, in what star, 


In what vast aerial space, 
Shines the light upon thy face? 
In what gardens of delight 

Rest thy weary feet to-night? 
Poet! thou whose latest verse 
Wasa garland on thy hearse, 
Thou hast sung with organ tone 
In Deukalion's life thine own. 


On the ruins of the Past, 
Blooms the perfect flower, at last. 


Friend! but yesterday the bells 

Rang for thee their loud farewells; 

And to-day they toll for thee, 

Lying dead beyond the sea; 

Lying dead among thy books; 

The peace of God in all thy looks, 
*In the Hofkirche at Innsbruck. 


—Exchange. 


FOR HIS SAKE. 


When the Flying Scud discharged her 
cargo and passengers at the London dock, 
there landed among them a gentleman who 
had been absent from England nine years. 
All that while he had passed under the 
burning suns of India. He had suffered as 
soldiers suffer. He had fought as soldiers 
fight. He had met the soldier’s fate of 
scars and wounds, and one of them had in- 
valided him home to England. 

It was the first time he trod her shores 
for nine years, as we have said, and for the 
first time in any year he was going to see 
his son, the little boy born after he left 
home, an@ whose birth had been his moth- 
ers death. 

Captain Penryn had only been married 
a year when he was ordered abroad with 
his regiment. Six months from that day a 
letter had reached him, telling him his 

















wife was dead. The letter was written by 
an old nurse, the only friend who had been 
with her. It ended thus: 

“The baby, as fine a child as I ever saw, 
is thriving. I’ve done my best for it. Its 
mother's Tost wish wasthat I should keep it, 
and perhaps, sir, ag some One must, you'd 
as lief 1 as any other. I shan’t be unrea- 
sonable in my charges, and I’m very fond 
of him already. With my duty to you in 
this dreadful trouble, your servant. 

Ann GOLDEN.” 


The poor broken-hearted man almost 
sank under the awful news. He had loved 
his wife passionately, and when the baby 
was old enough to travel she would have 
come to him in India, braving its terrible 
climate and the life of a soldier's wife 
abroad, because they could not live apart. 
Now he did not want a little baby on his 
hands, and he wrote to Ann, as soon as he 
could command himself to do so, appoint- 
ing her his nurse. 


money to her for the child’s board and 
clothes. A receipt was always returned 
with “her duty, and the young gentleman 
was doing well;” and this was all he knew 
of his Ellen’s boy—the child of a love that 
had been as strong as it was tender. 

Now that his foot was upon England’s 
shores again, and the meeting was very 
near, Captain Penryn felt new thrills of a 
father-love through his soldier's heart, and 
longed for his boy's presence. 

He would take him to himself, he said. 

They would live together, sharing each oth- 
er’s joys and sorrows. He would make a 
man of the boy—not a soldier, for he knew 
the trials of a soldier’s life too well; but 
something very honorable and creditable. 
He should be proud of him, and he hoped 
—ah, how he hoped—that Ellen’s child 
would have Ellen’s face. ‘‘My beautiful 
girl,” he said to himself, with the tears 
standing in his eyes, ‘thow little I thought 
of this hour when I kissed her good-bye.” 
And then his heart grew even warmer to 
the pledge of their mutual love. 
He had the address that Mrs. Golden had 
given him in his pocket. He glanced at it 
now to refresh his memory as to the num- 
ber. A plain, respectable street in one of 
London’s suburbs; he remembered it well. 

‘‘But my boy shall see better things, now 
that 1 am here,” he said to himself. ‘Il am 
not rich, but I can deny myself many things 
to make him happy. Will he iove me, I 
wonder?” 

Then he thought how his own heart had 
been won by toys and sweetmeats, and 
coming to a shop where the former were 
sold, paused before the gay window and 
commenced to makea mental choice be- 
tween a red and gilt stage coach and horses 
and a train of bright blue carriages. He 
had discarded both for a box of scarlet coat- 
ed soldiers, when suddenly be felt a tug at 
his coat-tail, and turning around, he found 
a grimmy little hand half in, half out of his 
pocket. He caught it at once, with his 
handkerchief in it, and gripped it tight. 

He was a soldier, and to a soldier the 
keeping of law and rule is a great thing. 
To give the little thief toa policeman and 
appear against him the next day, was his 
first thought; but, as the creature stood 
there, shaking and whining, the fact of 
his diminutive size struck the captain. He 
perceived his youth, which was extreme, 
and he saw that, besides being young, and 
small, and wan, and dirty, and ragged, he 
was deformed. His queer little shoulders 
were heaped up to his ears, and his hands 
were like talons, so long and bony were 
they. The captain held the wrist of this 
mannikin firmly still, but not angrily. 

‘What did you mean by that, sir?” he 
growled slowly, stooping down to look into 
the boy’s eyes. 

‘I’m to hook it,” said the boy with per- 
fectcandor. ‘Oh, please let me be! Oh, 
please let me go! Oh, please sir, I won’t do 
it no more—never, oh, please!’’ 

‘I’ve a mind to have yousent to jail!” said 
the captain. 

‘No, please, sir!’’ said the waif. ‘Please, 
sir.” 

‘‘Who taught you to steal?” asked the 
captain. 

The boy made no answer. Grimy tears 
were pouring from his eyes. 

‘‘Answer me,”’ said the captain. 

“If I don’t steal, I don’t get no victuals,” 
said the boy, ‘‘and my stomach is as holler 
—feel it mister!—it’s as holler as a drum! 
She’s been beggin’ to-day, and we’ll have a 
stew. I won't have noneif 1 don’t fetch 
nothin’. Oh—” 

‘‘Who is she?” asked the captain. 

‘‘My mother,” said the boy. 

“I’ve been hungry myself,” said the cap- 
tain, thinking of a certain Indian experience. 
“It isn’t pleasant.” 

Then he thought of his own boy. 

“God knows I ought to be tender to the 
little one, for the sake of Nellie’s child,” 
he said softly; then aloud—‘‘Laddie, I’ll 
not send you to prison.” 

“Thangee sir,” said the urchin. 

“And I'll give youa breakfast,” said the 
captain. 

The dirty elf executed a sort of joyous 
war-dance. 

“Do you know why I forgive you?” said 
the captain. 

The child shook his head. 





“I have a little boy,” said the captain. 


Every quarter since that time he had sent . 


‘‘He’s very different from you, poor child! 
He would not steal anything. He washes 
himself. My lad, you must wash yourself 
as soon as you find water. But I couldn't 
think of his being hungry, and for his sake 
I can’t bear to see other little fellows hun- 
gry. It’s forhis sake that I don’t call a 
constable and tell him all about it. Re- 
member that, and try to be Jike—like my 
little fellow, poor laddie, clean and good. 
Don’t steal; try to get work. Will you 
promise?” 

The waif said ‘‘yes, sir,” of course. 

Then the captain led him into a cheap 
eating house, and watched him eat until his 
little stomach was no longer ‘‘holler.” 

“You little wretch,” he thought as he 
looked at him. ‘If I could see my boy and 
him together, now, what a contrast.” 

Aud he fancied his boy round and white 
and pink, and fair of hair, like his poor lost 
Ellen, and I knowhe said that he would 
pity this poor fellow and be kind to him. 

The meal was over. The captain paid 
for it, and then drew the boy between his 
knees and lectured him. To be good was 
to be happy. Honesty was the best policy. 
Cleanliness came next to godliness. These 
were the heads of his discourse. 

Then he gave him half a crown, and bade 
him go be good and clean. 

And the boy was off like a flash. 

‘Thousands just such as he in this great 
city,” sighed the good captain, and he went 
along ‘Ah, me!” 

Then he went in search of Mrs, Ann 
Golden and his own fair darling. But Mrs. 
Golden was not so easily found as he had 
hoped. There wasa little shop in the house 
he had been directed to, and the keeper said 
she had bought it of Ann Golden; ‘‘but I 
haven’t seen her since,” she said, ‘‘only 
there’s a bit of card with her number on it 
—that is if I can find it.” 

After a search she did find it, and the cap- 
tain, thanking her, hurried away; but an- 
other disappointment awaited him. 

Mrs. Golden had not lived in this second 
place for years. She had moved into Clum- 
ber-row, but what number no one could re- 


member. 
At Clumber-row, whither the captain 


drove in a cab, a woman owned to having 
had her for a lodger. 

“She had a child with her, too,”’ she said. 
“Little Ned, she called him; but to tell the 
truth, she drank so that I turned her out. 
I couldn’t abide such doings. She went to 
Fossil Lane, No. 9. 

To Fossil Lane the captain went. It was 
a filthy place, and there was a drunken wo- 
man at No. 9, who was not Ann Golden, 
and who threw a piece of wood at. him for 
asking for that lady. And now every clue 
was lost, and the captain, nearly beside him- 
self with anxiety, applied to the authorities 
for help; and after many days of great un- 
happiness he heard of Ann Golden, who 
lived ina quarter of London so low and 
dangerous that all decent people shunned it. 

“No wonder,” the captain thought, ‘‘if 
she lived there, that she should have had 
his remittances sent to the post-office, and 
left him to believe that his child was still in 
the decent home to which she had first 
taken him.” 

Almost ill with excitement, the poor cap- 
tain drove, with a policeman as a protector, 
into the maze of hideous lanes and courts 
that led to Ann Golden’s dwelling, and, 
following his conductor, dropped into a 
filthy cellar where, amid the horrible leak- 
age of drain pipes, and almost in utter dark- 
ness, sat an cld woman with a bottle beside 
her, who started up when the captain and 
his guard entered, and cried: ‘“‘What now? 
What’s the perlice here for? Is*the boys 
wanted again?” 

And, altered as she was with years and 
drink, the captain knew his wife’s old nurse 
Ann Golden. He gavea cry of rage, and 
darted toward her. 

‘‘My boy?” he cried. 

And she screamed, ‘‘It’s the captain.” 

‘Is my boy living?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the woman, shaking all over, 
‘the’s alive and well.” 

‘‘How dare you keep him here?” cried 
the captain. 

‘‘How can I help it, being poor?” whined 
the woman. ‘I couldn’t give up the bit 
you pay for him. I’m very old, I’m very 
ill. Don’t be hard on me.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the captain. ‘‘My 
Ellen’s baby in a place like this!” 

He dropped his head in his hands; then 
he lifted it and clasped them. 

“T'll have him away from here now!” he 
gasped. ‘‘It’s over, and he’s young, and 
will forget it. Where is he? Have you 
lied? Is he dead?” 

‘No, no,” said the old woman. ‘‘He’ll 
be here soon. I hear him now. That’s 
him. Don’t kill a poor body, captain, 
don’t.” 

“I could do it!” cried the captain. ‘‘Lis- 
ten! There is some one coming. My child! 
My child!” 

The door opened softly, a head peeped in, 
low down, then drew back. 

“Come in,” piped the old woman. ‘The 
perlice arn't arter you—leastways for harm. 
Captain, that’s him—your boy, Ned.” 

And as the captain stood with out- 
stretched arms, there crept in at the door— 
who? what? The wan, deformed and dirty 





creature who had picked his pocke-—whom 


he had fed for the sake of this beautiful 
dream-child—wretched waif, forgotten ut- 
terly in the last few days of anxiety. 

“That's him,” croaked the old crone 
again. ‘That's your boy--that’s Ned.” 

The captain gave a cry; he sank down on 
an old box close at hand, and hid his face 
and wept. The sobs shook him terribly; 
they almost shook the crazy building. They 
frightened the old woman, and set the po- 
liceman to rubbing his eyes with his cuffs. 
The boy stood and stared for a moment, 
and theu vanished 

And what was the wretched father think- 
ing? So many thoughts that there are no 
words for them; but first of all this one— 
that that vile little object, that wretched 
child of the street, was the darling for 
whbom he had searched so long. 

‘Better 1 had never found him,” moaned 
the captain, ‘‘or found him déad.” 

And just then a little hand crept over his 
and a piping voice said meekly, ‘‘Please, I 
am clean now, I’ve washed myself.” 

The captain’s swollen eyes unclosed. 
They turned upon the child. 

Some queer knowledge of his father’s 
feelings had crept into his mind, and he had 
tried to clean his face. A round white 
spot appeared amidst the grime, and out of 
it shone two beautiful eyes, that looked 
wistfully into the captain’s. 

Allof asudden, a flood of such pitiful 
tenderness as he had never felt before, swept 
over Captain Penryn’s heart. All the grief, 
and shame, and wounded pride left it, to 
come back no more. 

‘‘Ellen’s eyes,” he sobbed; ‘‘Ellen’s boy!” 
and took his son to his heart. ‘For his 
sake,” he said softly, as though he stood by 
the grave of the beautiful dream-child he 
had just buried—‘‘for his sake and Ellen’s!” 

And then he led the child away with him. 


GOING INTO PARTNERSHIP. 


Mrs. Nottingham, being unable to get the 
means from her husband to supply her ne- 
cessities, at last informed him that she should 
resume her profession of teaching, so as to 
be independent as she was before she was 
married. 

“You're not in earnest, my dear?” said 
Mr. Nottingham. 

“Of course I’m in earnest. Why not? Do 
you suppose I intend to go on this way, beg- 
ging and praying for every farthing I spend? 
I’ve been independent once, and I can be so 
again.” 

‘‘No; but look here!” Mr. Nottingham 
had risen, and was pacing up and down 
rather uneasily. ‘‘My wife can’t go to 
teaching! What is it that you want?” 

‘What I can earn!’ proudly retorted 
Mrs. Nottingham.” 

“But put it into words.” 

‘‘Well, then, look here,” said Mrs. Not- 
tingham, ‘‘I have always done my own 
work and sewing. Considered as a cook, I 
demand three pounds a month; as a seam- 
stress one pound; as your wife, and the 
lawful mother of your children, at least 
ten pounds more. And then I shall not 
consider myself properly compensated.” 

‘‘Whew-w-w! Let me see—it’s nearly 
$20 a month!” 

‘I consider my services as worth that, at 
least, said Mrs. Nottingham, with dignity; 

‘but if you would rather hire a house- 
keeper, I will prosecute my original idea of 
opening a select school.” 

Mr. Nottingham walked up and down the 
room once more, rumpling his hair into por- 
cupine fashion with his fingers. 

*T’ll consult Uncle Wetherbee,” he said. 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Nottingham; ‘I’m 
quite willing to abide by his decision.” 

Uncle Wetherbee, a bronze-visaged ex- 
sailor, who was comfortably smoking his 
meerschaum up-stairs, was summoned at 
once. He came down—rather slowly, on 
account of a wooden leg—and listened to 
the pleading on either side with the utmost 
gravity. 

“D’ye want to know my opinion,” said 
Uncle Wetherbee, when they both had fin- 
ished. 

Certainly,” said Mr. Nottingham. 

“Of course,” said his wife. 

“‘Then look here,” said Uncle Wetherbee. 
“‘Matrimony’s a copartnership of joys and 
sorrows, and it ought to be of money as 
well. My advice is, Nephew Nicholas, that 
you divide even with your wife.” 

“Divide—even!” blankly repeated Mr. 
Nottingham. 

“Or, better still,” went on Uncle Wether- 
bee, ‘‘take one-third of the money yourself, 
lay aside one-third for household purposes, 
and give the other third to your wife.” 

“Yes, but uncle—” 

‘*You asked my advice,” said Uncle Weth- 
erbee. “There itis. And I have nothing 
more to say.” 

And off he stamped up-stairs again. 

Mr. Nottingham looked at his wife. His 
wife looked back again at him. 

*‘Well,” said Phebe. 

“I will try it,” said Mr. Nottingham. “It 
seems 4 wild idea, but Uncle Wetherbeeisa 
remarkably sensible man. Yes, I'll try it. 

And for the next three years Mr. Notting- 
ham remained in partnership with his wife 
on these unusual financial conditions. 

“Though for the life of me, I can’t see 
what you do with all your money.” said he 
to his wife. 








“The very idea that has often suggesteq 
itself to me in regard to your money,” re 
torted Mrs. Nottingham, laughingly. 

“I had intended to buy a house for you, if 
it hadn’t been for this unexpected appropy}. 
ation of my funds,” said Mr. Nottingham, 

“I can wait dear,” said his wife, serence|y. 
“All in good time. ‘ 

But one afternoon Mr. Nottingham came 
home early from business and rushed up to 
Uncle Wetherbee’s room. 

‘My dear uncle,” said he, ‘‘that house of 
Falkirk’s is in the market at forced sule. 
Such a bargain! Only six hundred!” 

‘‘Why don’t you buy it, then?” said Mr 
Wetherbeee, scooping fresh tobacco out of 
his jar. 

“Because I’ve only been able to lay up 
four hundred out of that deucedly smal! a). 
lowance of mine,” said Mr. Nottingham, 
“Ever since I divided with Phaebe, accord. 
ing to your suggestions,—” ' 

“Yes,” nodded Uncle Wetherbee, accord. 
ing to my suggestion. 

“I’ve been a comparatively poor man,” 
sighed Mr. Nottingham. ‘One can’t lay up 
anything on such a pittance as that.” 

‘Perhaps your wife thinks so too.” 
chuckled Uncle Wetherbee. 

“Oh, that’s altogether a different matter,” 
said Mr. Nottingham. I’ve been thinking | 
ought to reconsider that affair.” 

Uncle Wetherbee stared intently at his 
wooden leg, and said nothing. 

“But,” added Mr. Nottingham, “about 
the Falkirk place? It’s a little gem of a 
house, and I’ve always wanted a house of 
my own. This rent paying business don't 
altogether suit me. And I could give a 
mortgage for the £200 if you would allow 
me to use your name as security.” 

“Oh, certainly certainly!” said Uncle 
Wetherbee, ‘‘use it as much as you like.” 

And Mr. Nottingham went off rejoicing. 

But Wiggs & Sangster, the agents in 
charge of the Falkirk place, were exultant, 
when he arrived. 

“Four hundred pounds, and a mortgage 
for the balance, is very well,” said Mr. 
Sangster, ‘‘but they had had another offer 
this morning—of cash down! And they had 
considered it their duty to Mr. Falkirk to 
close withit. Very sorry—but perhaps they 
might suit Mr. Nottingham with some other 
piece of property.” 

Mr. Nottingham went home sadly dis 
pirited. 

‘‘What’s the use of trying to save money ?” 
said he. ‘I’m going to give up after this!” 

“I don’t agree with you there, dear,” said 
Mrs. Nottingham. ‘I've been saving money 
for the last three years, and I have found it 
pays.” 

**You have?” said her husband. 

“Of course I have. Do you suppose I 
spent all the money? Not a bit of it. I 
put the best part of it out at interest, al- 
ways following Uncle Wetherbee’s advice 
in my investments, and I've bought a house 
with it.” 

‘What house?” 

Mr. Nottingham’s eyes opened wider and 
wider. 

“The Falkirk house,” said Mrs. Notting- 
ham, her lips and cheeks dimpled all over 
with satisfaction. ‘I completed the bar- 
gain to-day. My dear,” stealing one arm 
around her husband’s neck, “how do you 
think I have held up my end of the busi- 
ness partnership?” 

“Better than I could have done myself, 
Phebe,” said Mr. Nottingham, with a cu- 
rious moisture coming into his eyes. ‘My 
plucky little wife, 1 am proud of you.” 

“It was your money, Nicholas,” said tle 
wife, in a faltering voice. 

“But it was your prudence and econo- 
my that stored it up Phebe.” 

“Then you don’t regret the terms and 
articles of partnership?” 

So the young couple moved into the 
Falkirk house when the first of, May came 
around; and the coziest room in the house 
with a south window and an open fire- 
place for a wood fire, was reserved for 
Uncle Wetherbee. 

And Mr. Nottingham is never tired of 
telling his friends his wife bought the 
place with her share of the partnership 
profits. 

“The most charming woman in the 
world,” says Mr. Nottingham —Newdury 
port Herald. 


BOYS IN THE VLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


In the meeting house children were cas! 
out of the family circle, and, like the high- 
ways and fences, were put under the sur- 
veillance of inspectors, For two hundred 
years the boys were a pest to the minister 
and a nuisance to the town; and the popu 
lar disgust of New England, was well ex 
pressed by a vote of Duxbury, Mass., in 
1760, to choose a committee ‘‘to take care 
of the wretched boys on the Lord’s day.” 

Although the bad effect of separating 
children from their parents was apparent, 
the people contented themselves by dealing 
with it in resolutions only. For example. 
we read in the records of Farmington, Conn., 
in 1772, ‘‘Whercas, indecencies are prac: 
ticed by the young people in time of public 
worsbip, by frequently passing and repass- 
ing by one another in the galleries,” etc., 
etc. ‘Resolved, That each of us that are 
heads of families, will use our utmost en 





deavor to suppress the aforesaid evils.” 
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The Puritan system of ‘‘seating the meet- 
ing house,” made the position of the parents 
of more importance than the welfare of the 
children. Harwich, Mass., in 1723, voted 
that the three hindmost seats below, be for 
povs under twelve years old, and three seats 
in the men’s gallery be for older boys to sit 
n. and the selectmen get two mento look 
after the boys that they sit in their seats and 
pe kept from playing.” 

The ‘‘men to look after the boys” were 
called Inspectors of Youths. The town 

sid them for their labor. John Pike, of 
Dedham, in 1723, was paid sixteen shillings 
for keeping ‘‘the boys in subjection six 
months.” But when he was hired a second 
time he doubled his price. 

The annals of every town speak of ‘‘Dis- 
order in the meeting-house by boys and 
youths playing.” This disorder was so 
vreat that severe methods were used to 
check it. At Norwalk, Conn., in 1681, 
Thomas Barnum was “‘set over the boys,” 
with authority, ‘‘if he sees any disorderly, 
for to keep a small stick to correct such 


‘ ~ 
with.” 


At Harwich, in 1725, John King 
was chosen ‘‘to keep the boys from playing 
ani profaning the Sabbath day;” and the 
town voted to stand by the said John King 
if he should find it necessary to strike a 
poy or youth in exercise of his authority. 
But this task was, apparently, too much for 
one alone; and the town afterwards appoint- 
ed four men ‘‘to take care of the boys on 
Lord's day, and whip them if found play- 
ing.” At Truro, in 1760, three men were 
appointed “to whip the boys that are disor- 
derly on Sabbath days, at or about the meet- 
ing houses.” Shortly after this it was or- 
dered “‘that the town’s powder be dried;” 
as if a bloody contest was expected with the 
rising generation!|—W. R. Bliss, in the New 
York Observer. 
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TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


A lady-teacher was explaining to a class 
in United States History, the government 
of the country. The scholars were usually 
very enthusiastiv, but this topic had no 
pr ctical interest for the girls, and they 
seemed languid, while the boys were full of 
questions. When they were thoroughly sat- 
istied as to the enormity of the crimes, or 
the degree of insanity or idiocy which 
micht imperil their future vote, and their 
reasons for valuing the right had been fully 
elicited, the teacher asked, quietly: 

“Why should not women vote?” 

A thoughtful silence was broken by the 
question: 

“Then they would have to pay taxes, 
would they not?” 

“They pay taxes now,” was the quick re- 
ply. ‘‘There is nota woman in town, whose 
property is not taxed, just as if it belonged 
to a man.” 

“Well! It is not fair!” shouted the bright- 
est boy, and all the others nodded assent 
most vigorously. 

The lesson went on, leaving that idea to 
hold its place in the busy young brains. 
They had clearly understood that the boys’ 
reasons for wanting to vote were quite as 
important to the girls, and the unanimous 
verdict, “It is not fair!” will prove to be a 
seed which shall yet spring up and bear fruit. 

Are allour teachers mindful of their re- 
sponsibility in this matter? The right is so 
self-evident that very few words are needed 
to make it clear to those who soon will be, 
and to those who ought to be taking part in 
the government of our country. 

E. E. NEwMAN. 
oe — 


THE PLAGUES OF CAFES. 





There are few things which English trav- 
elers in France are more inclined to admire 
than those gay, well-conducted establish- 
ments, the Parisian cafés. Unless I am 
much mistaken, however, the abundance of 
these places, not in Paris only, but all over 
France, and the great part they play in so- 
cial life, have had a very detrimental effect 
upon the manners of the bourgeoisie, and 
are tending more and more to keep the sexes 
apart, and thereby to destroy what is called 
“society.” The great charm of English 
life—which always strikes the foreigner, 
and which lingers fondly in the mind of the 
native who is absent from his country—is 
the cheerful, unrestrained intercourse be- 
tween the sexes. Men and ladies, youngs- 
ters and girls, meet together to play croquet 
or tennis; to dance, to skate, to sing, and 
take tea. In the smallest country towns, as 
in the large cities, there is a continual round 
of little hospitalities, and all this operates 
most beneficially on both sexes by making 
the men steady, the women and girls self- 
reliant and sensible. In France there is 
nothing at all resembling this state uf things. 
I have recently had occasion to study some 
features of provincial life, and have been 
startled to discover how mortally dull 
French people can be in their own homes, 
Weare too apt to judge of them by the 
high spirits which they display out of doors, 
when they flutter about like bantams re 
leased from coops. We see them enjoying 
themselves in public festivals, reading fun- 
ny newspapers. or rushing off to see theat- 
tical pieces full of salt jokes, and we say, 
“What a merry people!” A glimpse into 
their homes, however, reveals the dismal 
fact that women and girls are generally 
Pining for men’s society and cannot get it. 





They sit indoors, knitting or sewing to make 
the time pass. They think of next Sunday's 
mass, when they shall have the pleasure of 
acknowledging the bows of a few male ac- 
quaintances on their way to and from 
church; of the next public concert, when 
they will be enabled to show off their smart 
dresses for an hour or two; and of the next 
prefectoral ball, when they will actually 
have the bliss of being whirled about a room, 
and talking during a few minutes with fas- 
cinating young men who wax their mous- 
taches. Meanwhile these young men are at 
the café, playing billiards for schoppes of 
beer, or talking politics, scandal, ané what 
not over pipes and glasses of absinthe. 

To know an Englishman, is in general, to 
know his family, for a man must have very 
special reasons for objecting to introduce 
into his domestic circle a person with whom 
he has struck up a regular acquaintanceship; 
but in France close friendships are often 
formed between men who never meet except 
at the café. They play dominoes together, 
they address one another as tu ; each knows 
that the other isan excellent, honorable fel- 
low, but if one of the pair have unmarried 
sisters, or daughters, while the other is a 
bachelor, it would be thought indelicate to 
invite the latter to adinner en famille lest he 
should think that the young ladies of his 
friend’s household were being “thrown at 
his head.” The bachelor, on his side would 
scruple to beg an introduction into his 
friend’s house, lest his visits should com- 
promise one of the young ladies, as they 
certainly would do if he renewed them 
often. Iwas talking the other day to a 
well-connected young Englishman in easy 
circumstances, who inhabits a provincial 
town with his mother, and who confessed 
to me that he spent several hours a day at 
the café because he did not know what else 
to do with his time. He avoids the two lo- 
cal clubs, because one is the resort of old 
fogeys, who croon about politics; and the 
otherakind of gambling house, where young 
merchants, ‘bankers, and cavalry officers 
play for higher stakes than they can afford. 
Cricket, rackets, footbail, hunting, are of 
course out of my young friend’s reach; 
shooting (for which he yearly takes out a 
license) yields him about a dozen thrushes 
and one hare in the course of the season; 
riding is a pastime in which he does not 
care to indulge alone; and the theater to 
which he goes a dozen times a month, being 
a subscriber, has ended by palling upon 
him. The truth is, this young Englishman 
would like to get a little feminine society; 
but finds he cannot because of the absurd 
social prejudice which prohibits young 
men and maidens from amusing themselves 
together in France. His mother may invite 
married women to her house; but she can- 
not invite girls lest they should think they 
had been summoned solely with a matrimo- 
nial object, and feel slighted if the affair 
came to nothing. On the other hand, the 
young man dare not visit often at houses 
where there are marriageable young ladies 
under pain of being set down as a trifler. 
One may conclude from this that the re- 
proach against French marriages of being 
affuirs of convenience rather than of love 
is generally well founded, for young men 
seldom have opportunities for making the 
acquaintance of girls and courting them as 
is done in England. When the time comes 
at which a youth’s parents think he ought 
to marry they apprise him of the fact in a 
very business-like way by saying that they 
have set eyes on a damsel who has a dower 
of so much, and a day is appointed when he 
shall meet this treasure at a dinner party. 
There is really no retreating after a suitor 
has consented to this interview, for it would 
be thought the height of impertinence if he 
tried to back out, alleging that he did not 
like the young lady’s looks or her temper. 
Besides, the young lady is usually so care- 
ful to put on her best company manners 
that the intended bridegroom has no chance 
of discovering any defect in her, either 
then, or at any other period before his wed- 
ding. In due course he marries, and for a 
few weeks or months avoids the café. Then, 
perhaps, he comes back to his old haunt, 
and for ever after, day after day, may be 
found there at regular hours, sipping strong 
drink, puffing tobacco, and talking nonsense. 

I have said in some former papers that 
uproarious drunkenness is rare in cafés; but 
that men steadily undermine their constitu 
tions by deep potations of beer and nips of 
spirits, I believe to be indisputable; and I 
also believe that the café, in drawing mar- 
ried men away from their homes, and in 
preventing young men from mixing of an 
evening with the respectable portion of the 
other sex, acts as a pernicious solvent upon 
society. The young men answer that they 
go to the café because they can get no socie- 
ty; but this is putting the effect for the 
cause, seeing that pleasant social gatherings 
would spring up as a matter of course if 
men, whether from force of custom or out 
of predilection, did not prefer to amuse 
themselves in ways of theirown. So long 
as cafés flourishon their present footing, 
mothers must dread to let their daughters 
enjoy men’s society; because tippling makes 
merry, and when men are merry over their 
absinthe they will bandy young ladies’ 
names about in a very indiscreet fashion. 
Possibly mothers rather exaggerate the de- 





pravity of men’s speeches at the café; but 
they cannot shut their eyes to the fact that 
habitual frequenters of these institutions 
acquire a flippancy of manner, a cynical 
style of thought and a general brazenness of 
demeanor which do not tend to make them 
pleasant companions. Thus the mischief 
is palpable. It is not that the drinking of a 
daily glass of beer and the smoking of a 
pipe should be enough to stamp a young 
man as a reprobate, but that continual booz- 
ing and intercourse with boozers (for café 
life amounts to that) must, before long, de- 
teriorate the morals of any community 
which addicts itself to such practice! 
Frenchmen always speak with admiration 
of the manly spirit of young Englishmen— 
their leve of field sports and healthy games, 
their respectfulness towards the fair sex, 
and their general avoidance of immoral 
topics of conversation, even amongst one 
another. Why then cannot they themselves 
emulate what they soadmire? My rejoind- 
er is: ‘‘because of the café, which, after 
rendering the Turks effete, bids fair tomake 
the French so too.”—London Daily News. 
———___—_¢-e———— ———— 
MRS, GROTE, 

Mrs. Grote was one of the most remark 
able women of her time. She was so well 
skilled in music as to be able to accompany 
voices and play from an orchestral score with- 
out theaid of a piano-forte accompaniment. 
Her conversational powers were great; she 
was a clear avd vigorous writer; she was 
well versed in the history of her own lan- 
guage, and in speaking would make a point 
of selecting words of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
in preference to Latin or French. This 
fondness was due to her family, the Lewins, 
claiming a Saxon pedigree, a pedigree of 
which she was proud. Hence she was by 
no means ready to accept the suggestion of 
a friendly antiquary, who told her he be- 
lieved the name was derived from Llewellyn. 
In literature, Mrs. Grote was occasionally a 
contributor to the Hdinburgh Review, to the 
Westminister Review, and to the Spectator. 
In 1854 she reprinted her ‘Notice of the 
Life of Thomas Moore” for private circula- 
tion, ‘‘as she had intended to offer it to the 
readers of the Hdinburgh Review,” and in 
1861 her ‘‘Collected Papers” were published 
inone volume A very characteristic pa- 
per is that in which she gives an account of 
her residence at East Burnham and long 
warfare with the stewards of Lady Gren- 
ville. Her ‘Memoir of the Life of Ary 
Scheffer” attained to a second edition with- 
in a year, and her ‘‘Personal Life of George 
Grote” has met with still greater success, 
owing tothe more general interest felt in 
her subject. Mrs. Grote also edited her 
husband’s minor works. 

In earlier days, especially during the agi- 
tation for passing the Reform bill, Mrs, 
Grote acquired the sobriquet of ‘‘The Queen 
of the Radicals,” because so many promi- 
nent Liberal politicians mingled with au- 
thors and artists at her evening parties. Not 
only such Whigs as the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, but also Mr. Roebuck, the Milis, 
Austins, Charles Buller, Sir William and 
Lady Molesworth, Hallam, Bunsen, Sir G. 
Cornewall, and Lady Lewis were among the 
frequenters of her drawing-rooms. On her 
first arrival in this country, Mlle. Jenny 
Lind was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Grote, 
and not unfrequently contributed the aid of 
her powerful talent to the attractiveness of 
their evenings. Moscheles, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, and Talberg were among her visi- 
tors. In fact, she was eminently popular 
with musicians, because they found her own 
knowledge of music was such as amateurs 
rarely possess. — From the London Athaneum., 
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LET WOMEN HELP WOMEN, 





Epirors JouRNAL: — Women do _ too 
much for men and notenough for their own 
sex. Ladies of means who make bequests 
usually give their property to men. Poor 
young men have education societies to help 
them along. Why cannot we have an edu 
cation society for poor young women who 
are thirsting for knowledge, but have not 
the means to obtain it? Will not some of 
our benevolent ladies start one? I will 
promise to make myself a life member, if 
it does not exceed thirty dollars to do so. 

Of late, I have been feeling that there was 
great need of a home, somewhere in one of 
the suburbs of Boston, for poor widows and 
maiden ladies of the better class, who are 
homeless. There should be various kinds 
of work carried on by the inmates, both in- 
doors and out, to help defray the expenses 
of the institution. Also let it be a refuge 
for poor girls who are sick of life, for the 
hardness it briugs. There are many men, 
called respectable, who employ poor women 
and take advantage of their poverty. 

Oh, how base! Let us all, dear ladies, 
who have means, do more for our own sex, 
and less for the men. Let the men take 
care of themselves for the present. They 
will not give us our rights, if we should lay 
down our lives for them, as many women 
have already done and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to do. 

Three men who live in Boston have lately 
asked me to help them. One wanted me to 
help him get his poetry put into a book; the 
other two had some pamphlets to be print- 
ed. Iwas so hard-hearted that I did not 
help either of them. Many men think wo- 





men were made to do for them. We had 
far better take care of our own sex, get our 
education society going to aid poor girls, 
and institutions to afford a refuge from the 
intrigues of men. To parents in the coun- 
try I say, keep your boys and girls at home; 
this general rush to the city for employ- 
ment, which has been going on for years 
past, is to be deplored. You had far better 
bring them up as parents used to, forty 
years ago, with good principles and some 
knowledge of getting an honest living. 
Mrs. Trrrany. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


When any one tells you that I make the best boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 
out, 

DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 

When any one tells yee that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” _ 


~~ Send tor a Sample Copy 


OF THE 


“NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST.” 


It is the best temperance paper published, and 
issues fifteen editions for as many different States. 
Its able list of contributors is beyond all precedent. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST 


Ia a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. The 
subscription price is $1.00 per year, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Address FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. 8S. A. 
2w4 














CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES, 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Lowen and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 % to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Sesion, 
2m1i 





of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious ngw 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pwdic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matricuiants ofthe year. Address 

RACHELL. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 

North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 
ber VASTLY SUPERIOR T' ORDINAR i 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chic 4 


SOLD BY 


9w5 





33 Bromfield st. 





L. Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals. 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles, 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightfal writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines, 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO. invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de- 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of their 
sentiment, 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





On receipt of a three cent 
stamp we will serid a complete 
W RITLN Geet from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
—_, oar eopertesens com- 
prises the finest French, Engli 
PAPERS. and American papers. auch ~ 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 
line tints. Overland papers, 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens,in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Enger, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston, 








Any worker can make $i2ada at home. - 
Gold: outfit free. Ad'rs Trug & Co., Augusta, ta 


AMizoy 


Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
-Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. (27"A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church, tf44 








No pete, no gumming: 
no sticky fingers. u 

MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 
each, upwards. Ward & 
jay, Stationers. 18) Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. poe Tra St., Boston. 
FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed in the latest style. Bunches 
of curls made over in the newest style. tf 50 


Gold ome ~ gonetin, 

Rubber Pencils an en- 

AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 

Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 

etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 

Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 











ALBUMS. 





Mibner day . Samples worth $5 f 
$5 tOS 20K tartze'Strncow & Con. Portland. Me, 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAK. 1, 





1879. 











The Woman’s Journal. 








Boston, Mar. 1, 1879. 











All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business departinent of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. ical 

The receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt o 
he first cubeeription. tT e change of date printed on 
the er is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





THE SOCIAL EVIL IN ST. LOUIS 


On the second Tuesday in March the men 
of St. Louis are to vote on the question of 
licensing houses of prostitution. 

It is appalling to think of the deadened 
moral sense which makes it possible that the 
right to commit this sin which, more than 
any other, debases and destroys both soul 
and body, should be put to vote, and its 
commission made legal. As though any 
vote or any license could make that right 
which is eternally wrong! 

It is scarcely less appalling that in a mat- 
ter which exposes women to outrage, to 
loathsome disease, and nameless horrors, 
they should be excluded from any expres- 
sion in regard to it, of which the law takes 
cognizance. Because women are powerless 
before the law, and their right to vote deni- 
ed, this crime against them is possible. 

In this case women ought to see what dis- 
franchisement means, and if they have never 
before done so, they should unite with us 
now in claiming the right to help make the 
laws in which resides such power to kill 
body and soul. 

The newspaper press should cry out 
against the enactment of this great sin and 
shame. The pulpit should be heard against 
it. All true men and women should protest 
now before the crime is made legal. The 
voters of St. Louis who do not fear God 
may regard man. L. 8. 

oo 
THE SUFFRAGE ENTERTAINMENT, 








The snow was falling fast at the time of 
meeting in Hawthorne Rooms, on Tuesday 
evening last. But spite of the storm the 
beautiful hall was two-thirds filled, and the 
following programme gave a delightful hour 
to those who had the pleasure of being pres- 
ent. Song, Quartette, ‘Old Abe, the War 
Eagle,” by F. L. Bates. Reading, T. Went- 
worth Higginson, ‘‘The Courtin’,” by 
James Russell Lowell. Song, Waldo Mer- 
rill, ‘‘Annie Laurie.” Impersonation, Miss 
Ellen Wright, ‘The Dutch Servant Girl.” 
Song, Waldo Merrill, ‘Old Folks at Home.” 
Scotch Recitation, Mrs. Eleanor Meredith 
Smith, ‘‘Rothsay Bay.” Intermission. 
Reading, T. Wentworth Higginson, ‘“‘A Lyre 
for the Wire,” by T. W. Higginson. Im- 
personation, Miss Ellen Wright, ‘‘Queen 
Katharine.” Song, Waldo Merrill, ‘‘Heav- 
enward.” Sermon in Negro Dialect, Mrs. 
Eleanor Meredith Smith. Aria from ‘‘La 
Sonambula,” Mrs. Richardson. Tableau, 
‘*Chamber of Horrors.” 

Each part was well sustained and approved 
as the enthusiastic clapping and encore fully 
testified. As we left the Hall, we heard one 
young lady say, she thought Col. Higgin- 
son’s ‘‘Courtin’,” was the very best thing 
there. Another said, the acting of Miss 
Wright was worthy of Charlotte Cushman, 
and that nothing could be better than the 
recitations of Mrs. Smith. One declared 
that the singing of Waldo Merrill was love- 
ly, because it made no pretence; another 
asked, implying his own answer by the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Was’nt Old Abe capital?” and last but 
not least, a charming person was heard to 
say that Mrs. Richardson was ‘‘perfect” in 
ner part. But there was heard on all sides, 
regret that there was not a longer peep at 
the ‘‘Chamber of Horrors,” and that the 
iudience did not know that Anne,the beau- 
tiful sister of Bluebeard’s wife, was the au- 
thor of ‘‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 

But all present had a pleasant evening, and 
‘heir thanks are due to the ladies of the 
committee, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Mrs. Maria 
5. Porter, Mrs. J. W. Smith and Mrs. Susie 
Vogl. L. 8 

oe 


VOTING AND PERSONAL FREEDOM. 


Epitrors Journaut.—T. W. H. says that 
“‘the safeguard of personal freedom is com- 
monly in the hands of the uncultivated 
many.” This, 1 think, fortunately for us, 
i3an error. Personal freedom would not 
ve worth much in this country, or in any 
other, if it depended on the votes of the 
many. 

Wherever the rights of the individual are 
secured, it is done by constitutions and 
bills of rights, Magna Charta, or Declara- 
tions of Independence, written, like our 
Constitution, or unwritten, like the British. 
These constitutions or safeguards of liber- 
ty, are the products of one or more of the 
leading minds, and have been acknowledged 
as valid, after much labor and many sacri- 
fices on the part of afew, in spite of the 
apathy, indifference or opposition of the 
many, and they are valuable just in propor- 


tion as they clearly express the fundamen- 
tal principles of justice on which personal 
freedom rests,—votes or tyrants to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Neither majorities nor minorities confer 
or can take away individual rights. Those 
rights are inherent in human nature, and 
their basic laws are to be discovered by the 
human reason, and not to be established at 
the ballot-box. Many of these rights are so 
simple and easily understood, that it is not 
difficult for the few to persuade the many 
to accept the constitutions embodying them; 
but even now, in our own country, there is 
a large and powerful assvuciation devoted to 
the purpose of so altering our Constitution 
as to deprive us of personal freedom, and 
there is no evidence that if the ‘‘uncultiva- 
ted many” were left free to vote on this 
question, they would not vote ‘‘to put God 
in the Constitution.” 

When it is generally recognized that the 
basis of political society is not a matter to 
be decided by votes, but that it depends on 
principles which, when once ascertained, 
are fixed forever; and when voting is conse- 
quently confined to legitimate purposes, it 
would betrue that if the whole community 

overns, it will not govern verymuch. But 
ae in Massachusetts we are nearly legisla 
ted to death, and yet we consider ours a 
model Commonwealth. This is largely be- 
cause it is thought, or affirmed, that major- 
ities have the same right to decide questions 
of personal freedom, that they have to set- 
tle matters of expediency or measures of 
policy merely. 

Unfortunately, as things actually are, ex- 
cept on the occurrence of great crises, ours 
is agovernment of politicians, by politicians, 
for politicians, with only such reference to 
the people as will suffice to secure their 
votes. Even in great crises it is still the 
politicians who govern, taking care to ma- 
nipulaté the wires so as to utilize the popu- 
lar current. A glance atthe olitical his- 
tory of the country during the war, and 
since, shows that this isso. Itis the vote 
in the hands of the uncultivated many 
which makes the opportunity of the ma- 
chine politician, and is the standing menace 
to personal freedom and free institutions. 

he only safety in a democracy is the 
cultivation of the many, by the few who 
see the necessity of so ee personal 
rights, and such limitations of political pow- 
er, that politicians would be unable to in- 
duce the people to vote away their own 
rights. It is well to have our rights guar- 
anteed by constitutions, as those of the 
negro or of any oppressed class are not by 
ours to-day, but it is better to have the 
principles of freedom so taught to every 
child that it would be iependiite to violate 
them—constitution or no constitution. 

Fortunately for the world, ideas govern 

in the end, and when personal freedom and 
social order are secured by a general know!l- 
edge of fundamental principles, and their 
acceptance as the basis of human society, 
voting will come to be, what it should be, 
simply an expression of opinion as to meas- 
ures, or as to the persons chosen to repre- 
sent principles and perforin social functions. 
Then every human being, man, woman and 
child, will safely and wisely vote on those 
matters which each understands and is per- 
sonally interested in, and upon no others. 
F. 8. ©. 
F. 8. C. vastly underestimates, as it seems to 
us, the protective and beneficent power of 
the ballot in the hands of the many, and 
vastly overestimates the value of written 
constitutions, as safeguards of liberty. The 
experience of France and of the Spanish 
American republics, has proved the utter 
futility of paper constitutions, unless vital- 
ized by an intelligent and numerous body 
of voters. But the protective power of Suf- 
frage has never had so triumphant a vindi- 
cation as in the history of our own late 
slave states, since the war ended. In less 
than a generation it has transformed 800,000 
chattel slaves into citizens; has given them 
a larger measure of legal, industrial and so- 
cial equality than has ever been enjoyed 
anywhere in the world by a class of disfran- 
chised laborers. When the history of South- 
ern reconstruction is written, fifty years 
henee, it will vindicate the correctness of 
the statement of T. W. H., to which our 
correspondent takes exception,—that ‘the 
safeguard of personal freedom is in the 
hands of the uncultivated many.” 


H. B. B, 
——"--e 


oo. —__ _ 
INDUSTRIAL OFFER TO WOMEN, 


“The Industrial Home Company,” of 
Gunston, Fairfax Co., Va., have sent us a 
circular inviting the co-operation of men 
and women in the purchase of stock, and 
investment of their labor in the association. 
They say they have a small company organ- 
ized,with about twenty members, nearly all 
intelligent young people from New England 
and that they have a working capital of 
about thirteen thousand dollars, ten thou- 
sand of which is invested in a farm of 300 
acres of bottom land on the Potomac river, 
twenty miles south of Washington, the re- 
maining $3000 being invested in furniture, 
farming tools, teams, stock and crops. At 
a wharf on the farm, where steamers land, 
they can buy the best manure from Wash- 
ington, in unlimited quantities, at from fifty 
to seventy-five cents per two horse-load. 
They say that ‘“‘A vigorous woman who 
knows how to work can earn with this com- 
pany, two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
Her board costs one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a year. She is required by the 
rules of the company to save fifteen per cent 
of her wages or thirty-seven and one-half 
dollars a year, and invest it in their stock; 
this leaves her eighty-seven and one-half 
dollars a year which she receives in cash, 
From this she must purchase her clothing 
and pay her incidental expenses, and if she 





is economical, the cost of these will not ex- 





ceed fifty dollars a year, and she will save 
thirty-seven and one-half dollars in cash 
this, added to her investment in the stock 
of the company, makes her total saving sev- 
enty-five dollars a year. If she joins such 
acompany as this at twenty years of age 
and continues with them, at thirty she would 
have nine hundred and eighty-four dollars; 
at forty, twenty-seven hundred and fifty- 
eight dollars; at fifty, five thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars; at sixty, 
eleven thousand six hundred dollars; at 
seventy, twenty-two thousand dollars. In 
case of marriage with a male member of the 
Association, if there were no children, their 
accumulated savings at three score and ten, 
would be sixty-six thousand dollars, and 
they would have lived well all their lives, 
paid all their expenses, owed no debts, 
wronged no one, had no over-burdening 
cares and have worked all their lives for 
small wages. In making these calculations, 
we have shown what may be done under 
favorable circumstances with no drawbacks, 
and we do not claim or expect that all 
would accomplish this, as no allowance has 
been made for sickness or the expenses of 
rearing children until they were self-sup- 
porting; but we do claim and believe that a 
hundred young couples of the right kind, 
associated in a company like this, would ac- 
cumulate a fortune of twenty-five thousand 
dollars each during a lifetime, besides rear- 
ing and educating their children in a liberal 
and successful manner, much better than 
they could do in single families. 

“‘We want a number of vigorous, healthy 
young women to join us who know how to 
work and are willing todo so. We do not 
ask them to furnish any capital, but in all 
other respects pursue the same course with 
them that we do with men, except that they 
are only required to take fifteen per cent of 
their wages in stock. We want women who 
can do various kinds of housekeeping, and 
pick strawberries in their season, or peas, 
and do severa] kinds of light garden work, 
and work in the canning factury. Our busi- 
ness is managed by a board of directors and 
a superintendent, like the business of all 
stock companies, and has a few simple rules 
for keeping good order. None but persons 
of good habits, and good moral character 
are employed underany circumstances; only 
those who are willing to treat others at all 
times as they wish to be treated themselves. 
To reach us, take the most direct route to 
Washington, D. C., then take the Mount 
Vernon steamer that leaves Washington 
daily atten aA. M., and it will land you at 
our place, known as Gunston, at one o’clock 
p.M. If you wish to know more of us and 
our place before coming, write to the Hon. 
J. M. Edwards, Postmaster at Washington, 
and inquire about us. If you want infor- 
mation on any point not given herein, write 
to the Industrial Home Co., Gunston, Fair- 
fax Co., Va., Joel A. H. Ellis, Superinten- 
dent.” 

We do not know anything of our own 
knowledge of the financial standing and 
ability of this Company, but, if it be out 
of debt and composed of the right kind of 
people, the plan strikes us favorably. To 
active, industrious men and women, the 
proposal is worthy of investigation. Per- 
sons thinking of joining the association, 
should make special enquiry as to the health- 
fulness of the locality, and apply not to us, 
but to parties in the vicinity. H. B. B. 


—————__—_- «oe —_—_—_—_—_ 


FIRST METHODIST GIRL GRADUATE, 


Epirors JouRNAL:—In your first issue 
of this year, among the items about women, 
was one saying that ‘‘Miss Mary A. Phillips 
was nearly ready to graduate at a Methodist 
Episcopal School of Theology in Evansville, 
Ill., the first of her sex to take such a de- 
gree in a Methodist Seminary.” 

It should not be forgotten that Miss Anna 
Oliver took her degree in the Theologica! 
School of the Boston University in 1876. 
To her, and to this school, I believe, the 
first honors are due. Miss Annie E. Shaw 
has since graduated here, and other ladies 
have nearly completed the prescribed course. 

C. 
———————_*oe 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN, 


In the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives, week before last, Judge Russell 
made a convincing speech in support of the 
bill to give the custody of children in cer- 
tain cases to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. He stated that 
children are actually heldin slavery in Bos- 
ton. They are Italian children, who haye 
been sold by their parents or stolen in Italy. 
A boy fourteen years old is worth about 
eighty dollars. The children are kept for 
bootblacks, musicians and the like, and 
sometimes for crimes for which the cities of 
the plain were destroyed. He narrated in- 
stances of atrocious cruelty known to have 
been practiced by the padrones upon the 
children in their custody. 

Mr. McCafferty, of Worcester, thought 
great caution should be exercised in pass- 
ing such a bill, which would give the soci- 
ety power to take a child from loving par- 
ents on the false representation of the child 
that it was abused. 

Mr. Russell replied to Mr. McCafferty’s 
objections, that it was not sound reasoning 





to object to a good measure because there 
was a chance for falsehood. The probate 
judge can be trusted in such cases. The 
evils opposed to the bill are imaginary. 
The evils in question are real and terrible. 
After amending the bill on Mr. McCaffer- 
ty’s motion, to provide that the agreement 
to give children to the society must be sign- 
ed by the parents or surviving parent, it was 
unanimously ordered to a third reading. 
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LETTER FROM FLORIDA, 


Epirors JouRNAL:— From Boston to 
Washington, I saw snow in the air and on 
the ground; from Washington to Savannah, 
pine groves and cypress swamps; from Sa- 
vannah to Jacksonville, pines, sear fields, 
swamps and “‘scrub palmettos”; from Jack- 
sonville to Tocoi, liquid amber under our 
boat and soft mosaics upon the banks; from 
Tocoi to St. Augustine, pines, live oaks and 
palmettos. Throughout the entire line 
from Washington, inactivity and negroes. 
No labor, either completed or in process 
greets the observer from the car windows. 
Even the stations, platforms and doorways, 
hold negroes fantastic, who seem perma- 
nently placed; if there were any windows, 
doubtless they would be similarly decorat- 
ed; even the ‘‘pickaninnies” (how is it 
spelled?) do not play, but stand in motion- 
less blackness. I think I have discovered 
why the Government could trust the negro, 
but not Woman, with the ballot. The 
former does nothing else in this region; of 
course, if a people expend no energy on any 
other day of the year than that of election, 
there must be strong action then. 

I said there was no trace of labor. Yes, 
at some time, acres of pines have been 
girdled, and they stand like chained cap- 
tives, awaiting death. It is very depressing 
to ride for hours through this silent compa- 
ny that has no future. 

At the different stopping places, where 
sufficient time was given to leave the train, 
conversation with the people near by was 
always entertaining, but not easily repeat- 
ed. In Florence, S. C., quite a walk was 
taken among the negro cabins, and one 
young woman, whose personal appearance 
was quite too untidy to warrant descrip- 
tion, was asked what so many colored peo- 
ple did for a living. Though the question 
was given by a man, probably her recently 
acquired position absorbed her thoughts, to 
the exclusion of the other half of humanity, 
for, with an expression of satisfaction alto- 
gether indescribable, she said: ‘‘Thems 
haint got no husbands hass ter work for a 
livin!” Theremark that in the North some 
married women worked just as hard as the 
unmarried, was met by a look of contempt 
for such a class, and the added statement 
that ‘‘heaps on um don’t git married, and 
they hass to do right smart er work.” 

In Jacksonville I first attended a religious 
meeting of colored people, and am ashamed 
to say, went with the expectation of being 
amused. Indeed, it is recalled with a trace 
of that feeling, but only that which appeals 
to the eye and ear can be repeated; the so- 
lemnity of their earnest and even violent 
fervor is only realized in its immediate pres- 
ence. The way in which they plunge into 
their singing, and wrestle with their exhor- 
tations, and grope about in their prayers, is 
a rebuke to self-conscious worshipers. 
The sermon is not reportable; good words 
played leap-frog all through it. A second 
minister thought it so complete that it 
‘didn’t need no addition added onto it;” 
still, he elaborated the leading thought, and 
devoutly prayed that all the congregatice, 
both white and black, ‘‘might dig deep and 
find wisdom!” 

The *‘fellowshipping,” after the benedic- 
tion, was decidedly funny—and so warmed 
the heart of one old aunty, that in response 
to greeting, before leaving the church, she 
threw both arms around me, wrung my 
hands, and, still in ecstatic laughter, said 
apologetically; ‘‘Bress yer soul, honey; I 
couldn’t help it; it did make me feel so 
good!” The hearty ‘‘good-nights” and in- 
vitations to ‘‘come again” were worth a trip 
to Florida. 

In St. Augustine, the first attraction is 
the old Fort Marion. Following the new 
sea wall, indeed, walking upon its top, for a 
quarter of a mile from theold slave market, 
in the central square, the really grand struct- 
ure is approached. Like everything else 
here, it is built of coquina and covered with 
cement. Blackened by time, the parapets 
crumbled by the same persistent destroyer, 
it holds in its capacious enclosure the dun- 
geons from which Wild Cat escaped, when 
the moat held three and one-half feet of wa- 
ter; in which Ocola was confined, and that 
in which the iron cages were found contain- 
ing human bones.. The weird torch-light 
flickering over a group listening intently to 
the old sergeant’s ghastly story, given with 
atone and manner carrying an impression 
that he was an eye-witness to the scenes of 
the sixteenth century, the dark cells and 
low arches through which one must crawl 
to enter, all make a combination rare and 
Rembrandtish. 

A fragment of the original sea-wall is still 
to be seen, and ruins abound, though most 
of them are comparatively modern. The 
coquina and cement soon give appearance 
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ofage. The air is soft, the orange orchards 
beautiful, the people cordial, and altogether 

in St. Augustine one loses sense of weight 
and age, and, in afew days, “feels like a 
butterfly,” as one lady expressed it. 

In the public schools Protestants ang 
Catholics have joined hands in such a way 
that the Catholics are well satisfied In gj. 
Joseph's School where all the teachers are 
“Sisters,” Mother Lazarus is nut old and 


| sepulchral, as the name might imply, but so 


bright and attractive that young Protestant 
girls must be sadly shaken in their belief 
when her black eyes rest onthem. Indeeg 
when, on entering the chapel, she charm. 
ingly courtesied her reverence, I felt quite 
like a heathen to walk in erect, and inclined 
to apologize for not bowing before any im. 
age that she might set up. However, when 
at early mass in the old Spanish Cathedral, 
rows of black drapery knelt and handled 
prayer buoks, like a set of dominoes in cop. 
cert, ‘‘Worship in spirit” again asserted its 
truth, as sunlight drives out darkness. 

And this reminds me: the stars are larger, 
give asofter light, and there seem to be 
millions more of them than in New Eng. 
land. Why is it? 

Good-night, A. H. 8. 
—_——*oo 


MEMBERSHIPS AND PLEDGES, 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ASSOCIATION, 
Mrs. C. W. Brown $1.00 
Mrs. C. M. Wildes 1.00 
Mis. Elizabeth Co 1.00 
Mrs. H. 8. P. C. Whitney 1,00 
Mr. D. P. Whitney 1.00 
Mrs. D. W. Forbes 1,00 
Miss Ruth C. Thompson 1.00 
Miss Susan C. Richardson 10.00 
Mrs. Bessie Lockwood 1.00 
Mrs. W. W. Merrick 1.00 
Mrs. Dio Lewis 5.00 
Wm. B. Stone 1.00 
Samantha Stone 1.0 
Martha Robinson 1.00 
Mrs. Martha G. Ripley 1.00 
Harriet Parmenter. 1.00 
H. N. Spalding 1.00 
A. D. French 1.00 
I. Kimball 1.00 
L. E. Nesmith 1.00 
Mrs. A. J. Beane 1.00 
Miss E. J. Burbeck . 1.00 
Abby W. May 1.00 
Caroline P. Nickles 1.00 
Sarah R. Bowditch 1.00 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond 1.00 
J. B. Campbell 1.00 
Margaret W. Campbell 1.00 
Henry B. Blackwell 1,00 
8. E. Sewall 1.00 
Wm. |. Bowditch 10 00 
Lucy Stone 1.00 
Elias Richards 1.00 
Mrs. Richards 1,00 
Mr. E. H. Merrill 1.00 
Mrs. Eunice Merrill 1.00 
E. W. Clement 1.00 
Mrs. M. H. Semple 1.00 
Asa Clement 1.00 
J. K. Fellows 1.00 
A Friend 1.00 
E. A. Babbitt 1.00 
Mrs. Geo. T. Richardson 1.00 
Elizabeth H. Turner 1.00 
J.J. Twiss 1.0 
T. J. Lothrop 1.00 
Mrs. T. J. Lothrop 1.00 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes 106 
Seth Hunt 1,00 
Mrs. Seth Hunt 1.00 
Sarah P. Johnson 1.0 
Maria H. Parker 1.00 
Laura W. Pearson 1,00 
B. H. Stevens 1.00 
Anna Wilson 1,00 
Bernette H. Williams 1.00 
Mary Eastman 1.00 
Mrs. A. G. Huse 1.00 
Harriet E. Clark 1.00 


The following contributions for Woman 
Suffrage work in Massachusetts were made 
to Mrs. Margaret W. Camptell while acting 
as financial agent of the Association during 
the year 1878:— 


Mrs. Caroline C. Earle $50.00 
A friend, by 8. E. Sewall 50.00 
Mrs. Sarah Brigham Jacobs 50.00 
Mies A. M. Lougee 5.00 
Mrs. Sarah Stone 5.00 
Harriet E. Burrell 10.90 
A Friend DO 
Mrs. 8. A. Woods 2.00 
Julia M Baxter 2.00 
Mrs. A. A. Tileston 1.00 
Cc. P. Lincoln 1.00 
M. G. Z. 1.00 
Mrs. Spaulding 1,00 


The following are donations to lecture 
fund :— 


Haverhill W. 8. Association $15.00 
A Friend 10.00 
Miss Mary Shannon 10.00 
N. Gilson 5.00 
C. Scott 2.00 
Mrs. G. A. Myricks 50 


The following additional contributions 
have been made to the American Woman 
Suffrage Association :-- 





Mrs. Sarah L. Knox 25.00 
Mrs, Frank King oO.00 
A Friend 20.00 
Mrs. Armenia S. White 10.00 
South Boston W. 8. Club 10.00 
Needham ws “ 10.00 
Russeli Marston 10.00 
Samuel Hill 10.00 
Friends in North Brookfield 6.50 

. Perry . 5.00 
James Freeman Clarke 10,00 
A. L. Haskell 25.00 
Mrs. Kate N. Doggett 10.00 

+e 
LECTURES, 


The following is a report of meetings 
held by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, agent 
of the Woman Suffrage Association cf 
Massachusetts, beginning Feb. 11. 

At Marblehead, Mr. A. C. Orne, arranged 
for the meeting, which was held in the hal! 
of the Reform Club. The night was dark 
and rainy, the water running in brooks 
over the icy streets; the wind blowing 4 
gale, making it next to impossible to get 
to the hall; nevertheless, about thirty-five 
persons, mostly men, were present and list 
ened attentively to the speaker. 

At North Cambridge, Feb. 13, the parlor 
of Mrs. M. A. Wetherbee, on Lambert Ave 
nue, was, by her invitation and influence, 
filled with intelligent ladies, many of whom 
had never heard the subject of Woman 
Suffrage presented. Much interest wes 
manifested, and some expressed regret thu! 
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they bad not sooner taken measures to in- 
form themselves upon a question so impor- 
tant. Other meetings will be called in this 
place to discuss the question more fully. 

At Saugus Center, Feb. 16, the Universa 
list Church was opened free of expense; 
and through the generous aid and influence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Roche, of Cliftondale, the 
meeting was well attended by an excellent 
class of people, who seemed to be almost 
persuaded in their own minds to accept the 
doctrine of Equal Rights for all. 

At Rockland, Feb. 19, Mrs. Lanna Shaw, 
an old time friend and helper in the work, 
made all needed arrangements for a good 
meeting, but a snow storm was in full pro- 
gress and very few came out. 

At Brockton, Feb. 21, Mr. Lewis Ford 
and other members of the Woman Suffrage 
Club, arranged for the meeting which was 
held in Concert Hall. 

In consequence of the cold and fierce 
wind, blowing the snow in every direction, 
making it one of the most disagreeable 
nights of the winter, only a small audience 
gathered. The meeting was conducted 
upon the conversational plan and proved 
quite interesting. The testimony from 
Wyoming was presented and discussed. 
The club will order copies for distribution 
in the village. Other meetings which had 
been arranged were postponed on account 
of storms. 

The following notice is from the Saugus 
News: 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, agent of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
delivered her lecture on ‘‘Woman and the 
Ballot, and its Relation to the Temperance 
Work,” which was interesting and replete 
with convincing arguments, on Sunday 
evening in the Universalist church. A fair- 
sized audience was in attendance. 

Mrs. Campbell’s address was one of clear 
thought and sound argument. The audi- 
ence manifested its interest and appreciation 
by giving to the address the closest atten- 
tion throughout its delivery, Mrs. Camp- 
bell isan easy speaker, of fine personal ap- 
pearance, and presents her claims in a wo- 
manly way. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Harvard College has its face to the East, 
in the matter of the education of women. 

On the 15th inst., by Friends’ Ceremony, 
John K. Wildman and Sarah J. Willis, of 
Bristol, Pa., were married. 

Eleven ladies presented themselves for 
matriculation at the recent examination of 
the University of London. 








The Suffragists of Missouri had a hearing 
before their Legislature on Thursday, of last 
week, the 20th inst. We shall look for the 
report. 


The Methodist ministers of this city Sun. 
day adopted resolutions protesting against 
the recent Congressional action regarding 
Chinese immigration. 

Senator Burton, a colored member of the 
Texas Legislature, sends money to Virginia 
to assist his old mistress, who raised him 
and taught him to read, and is now living 
in poverty, 


Col. T. W. Higginson and Miss Mary 
Potter Thacher were married on the 6th 
inst. at West Newton. Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow and Rev. Francis Thacher assisted 
in the ceremony. 


The Minnesota Senate by a vote of fifteen 
to nine, instructs the State Representatives 
in Congress to try to secure the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment which will give 
the ballot to all. Well done, Minnesota. 


General Sherman is credited with saying 
that he has seen all the royal ladies at Euro- 
pean courts, and has never seen one who is 
superior to Mrs. Hayes, or who could dis- 
charge the duties of her position at the 
White House with more grace. 


The House Committee on Probate and 
Chancery heard Judge Sewall in support of 
the petition of Sarah L. Russell and others, 
for legislation to allow one-half the property 
of a woman who dies intestate to go to her 


children, instead of wholly to her husband. _ 


The latest news from Wyoming is that 
women do vote with commendable regular- 
ity, and that the system operates favorably. 
This statement is indorsed by three govern- 
ors, neither of whom acknowledges that he 
is prejudiced or ‘‘bulldozed.”—N. Y. Her- 
ald, 


The late Seth Adams, of Boston, left a 
bequest to the Nervine Asylum, and the 
trustees under the will have purchased for 
$35,000 the estate of the late J. Gardner 
Wells in West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
The grounds and buildings cost $70,000 
twelve years ago. 


The late Mrs. Grote desired that her body 
should be borne to the church by four vil- 
lagers, where the funeral services were read 
by the rector of the parish, and the latter 
portion over the grave by Dean Stanley. 
By her desire, neither hearse, mourning 
coach, pall, nor hat-bands were used. 


Those plural wives who pleaded so elo- 
quently with President Hayes the other 
day that 50,000 happy homes of Utah saints 
might not be made desolate by the enforce- 





ment of the law against polygamy, are taken- 
to task for their statements in resolutions 
by the Gentile ladies of Salt Lake City. 


The Rev. O. B. Frothingham has decided 
to retire from the charge of the Irdepend- 
ent Liberal Church on account of ill-health, 
and has sent in his resignation to the trus- 
tees. He will preach unti] May 1, and will 
then go abroad for a year. He is to an- 
nounce his intention in the Church next 
Sunday. The church will be closed until 
he is able to preach again. 


The Committee appointed at the recent 
meeting in Tremont Temple to further legis- 
lation looking to the protection and better 
treatment of the insane in our asylums, had 
a public hearing in the Green Room at the 
State House, Monday, Feb. 17, at ten o’clock 
A.M. Addresses were made by Wendell 
Phillips, 8. E. Sewall, Frank Sanborn, Dr. 
Nathan Allen, G. A. Somerby, Charles G 
Fall, Mrs. Tudor and others representing 
the. Committee, 


The annual report of Anthony Comstock, 
Secretary of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, shows that during 1878 there 
were twenty-three persons brought to trial 
in the United States Courts. The number 
convicted or pleading guilty was twenty- 
two; sentenced, twenty, and one prisoner 
escaped. The number of books confiscated 
during the year was $100,000, obscene pic- 
tures 475, and about 1,000,000 circulars. 
The number of names and addresses in the 
hands of persons arrested was about 300,000. 


The hearing on the expediency of a law 
to enable women to vote in school matters, 
came off on Thursday, in the Green Room. 
It was a most able and influential presenta- 
tion, and will be more fully reported next 
week. Prof. Warren, of Boston University, 
Hon. Wm. Gray, Col. Higginson, Rev. Dr. 
Peabody, Frank Sanborn, J. W. Dickinson 
and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney addressed the 
committee, 


The Lowell Daily Courier says: ‘‘The an- 
nual Woman Suffrage Convention held in 
this city yesterday, has undoubtedly accom- 
plished something for the cause. It was 
attended by many of our best people, and 
the way the audience remained last night 
till nearly ten o’clock, showed their deep. in- 
terest. This is the first time the Convention 
has been held outside of Boston, and it has 
been eminently successful. 


A gentleman resident in Des Moines, Ia., 
who was at Cheyenne City on election day 
and saw the women voting, emphatically 
contradicts the statement going the rounds 
of the press to the effect that the best wo- 
men of Wyoming do not take part in the 
election. He says he saw hundreds of la- 
dies casting their ballots, and never before 
saw so orderly an occasion at the polls. 
The ladies were generally accompanied by 
a gentleman ; would come to the voting place, 
and the crowd would quietly make room 
for them, vote, and immediately depart. 
The gentleman did not see any women 
aboui the polls except long enough to vote, 
but they kept coming so frequently that 
the customary ‘‘cusswords” and rowdyism 
at the pulls were uoheard and unknown. 
He thinks the feminine vote valuable at 
least as a promoter of decency at elections. 


The people of St. Louis are called upon 
to vote again next month, whether they will 
give a license to houses of prostitution, sub- 
jecting their female inmates to a periodical 
medical examination, for the protection of 
their male patrons. We wish the women of 
St. Louis could vote on this question, and 
then we should have no fear of the result. 
We want no recognition whatever of such 
houses, except to break them up utterly, 
with equal pains and penalties to occupants 
and visitors. The system proposed is odi- 
ous, and has broken down before, having 
been once inaugurated in St. Louis, and 
subsequently abandoned, as both morally 
debasing and as a sanitary failure. We trust 
that, in the interest of public morality and 
the purity of home, all good citizens and 
Christian men and women of St. Louis and 
Missouri will exert themselves to defeat a 
proposition, the only argument in whose fa- 
vor is that it is intended to remove the dan- 
gers of debauchery.—Jndependent. 


The meeting of the Equal Suffrage socie- 
ty, of Indianapolis, held on Tuesday, at 
Christian chapel, was the first open meeting 
which the club has held, and a fair audience 
listened attentively to A. P. Stanton’s paper, 
which was a clear, straight-forward story of 
women before the law in Indiana. At the 
close of the paper questions were asked, 
which were answered by the writer, in a 
way calculated to convey a pretty clear no- 
tion of the manner in which law-makers 
have discriminated between the sexes. The 
Secretary reported a small surplus of funds 
from Mrs Stanton’s lecture, and a portion 
of this it was voted to expend in the pur- 
chase of one hundred copies of the Woman’s 
Tribune, containing areprint from the Jn- 
ternational Review, of George W. Julian’s 
most admirable Suffrage argument. These 
papers are to be sent through the State, and 
it is hoped many will then see this argument 
who would never find it between the covers 
of the International. The regular monthly 
meetings will hereafter be open to the pub- 
lic, and a paper will be presented at each 
meeting. 





MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, 





On Thursday, Feb. 20, the Joint Special 
Committee on so much of the Woman Suf- 
frage petitions as ask for legislation under 
the existing Constitution—in other words, 
for Municipal and Presidential Suffrage by 
law—gave a hearing in the Green Room of 
the State House, at 10 a. M., Senator Gard 
ner, of Hampden presiding. Notwithstand- 
ing the snow storm, the Green Room was 
filled. 


Mr. Blackwell stated that the desired leg- 
islation was two-fold. 

1. A law extending Suffrage to women 
on the same terms as men in County, Town 
and Municipal affairs. 

2. A law authorizing women to vote on 
the same terms as men in the appointment 
of electors of President and Vice-President 
of the United States. 

The authority of the Legislature to enact 
these laws was beyond question, but it was 
derived from different sources. The au- 
thority for the first was found in the provis 
ions of the Province Charter and State Con- 
stitution; for the second, it was found in the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. 

Many were in favor of the first who were 
opposed to the second, and among these was 
a gentleman well known as an intellectual 
leader and religious teacher, not only in 
Massachusetts, but throughout the Union. 
This gentieman who was present, would be 
obliged to leave in a short time to fulfil an 
engagement in another State. He there- 
fore introduced as the first speaker, Rev. 
Joseph Cook. 

Rev. Joseph Cook said: I am glad to 
find that | am_ not in a company of long- 
haired men and short-haired women. I am 
not prepared to advocate general Woman 
Suffrage; indeed I have not long been in 
favor of any step in that direction. But in 
considering the moral interests of society 
and the dangers which threaten these, 
have come to the conclusion that in a cer 
tain class of local questions, such as come 
before the inhabitants of towns and cities, 
the votes ot women are needed for home 
protection. For instance, in the manage- 
ment and care of our schools, six of our 
States have already made women voters. 
In Kansas, Minnesota, Colorado, women 
vote on this class of questions, and even 
conservative New Hampshire has just 
granted this power to women. So too in 
the question of granting liquor licenses. 
Why should not women vote on the ques- 
tion of local option? Is not a widow more 
defenceless than a widower? Is she not 
more dependant upon the law for her pro- 
tection? {s not intemperance the principal 
destroyer of the happiness of families? In 
the preservation of the home, the mother’s 
sentiment is more intense than that of the 
father. It is said that women will not exer- 
cise an intelligent Suffrage, and that it is 
improper to enlarge the ignorant Suffrage 
from which we suffer, by adding the votes 
of ignorant women. But, on questions of 
education and temperance, the women will 
vote understandingly. On temperance, es- 
postal. because they are the chief suffer- 
ers. The question of liquor selling is so 
dear and simple that she cannot mistake 
I do not ask that on this question Berkshire 
shall vote for Boston or Boston for Berk- 
shire, but that in each locality, on its own 
local question, the voice of its women shall 
be heard. I am in favor of pretty stern 
temperance legislation. I would go very 
far in repressive measures. But I recog- 
nize the fact that local option is far more 
effective than legislation at a distance. The 
great difficulty is to enforce repressive leg 
islation. If Woman's vote were counted in 
she would add weight in the direction of 
enforcement; of execution as well as of en- 
actment. Women are not (I speak with 
reverence of the sex) as much stained with 
the vices of intemperance as are men. 
know that there is a class of poor women 
and another class of rich women who may 
be exceptions to this rule, but it is true of 
the great middle class. Woman's voice on 
local questions is quite as likely to prove 
wise; her a gg is quite as likely to be 
clear; her will, to be intense. 

Now as to school matters. You have al- 
ready given her power to serve on School 
Boards. In England it is the same. In 
Boston we are proud of the effect which 
her presence has had. In Minnesota she has 
done good service. In Illinois and Iowa 
many of the County School Superintend- 
ents are women. 

But you say it will not do to let women 
vote on anything, lest they may come to 
vote on everything; ‘‘let the camel’s nose 

et into the tent and bis body will follow.” 
But the camel's nose is in the tent already, 
as I have shown, in six of our States. Nor 
do Lagree with that prediction. In Eng- 
land, where women have voted in munici- 
pal and parochial elections for nine years, 
no farther step has been taken. In New 
Hampshire, where women now vote on 
school question, the conservative landmarks 
are not likely to be swept away. But why 
should we fear? If Woman does well I am 
willing to go further. At present I am shy 
of the general question. Indeed I should 
not have been here, but for the division of 
the question which your Legislature has 
wisely made. I am not prepared to advo- 
cate “equal political rights irrespective of 
sex.” 
A little study below the surface of socie- 
ty shows Woman to be the chief sufferer 
by social vices. She is anxious for her 
home, for her children. She tries to secure 
for them good conditions. She is less mix- 
ed up with general politics. One may al- 
most hope that her vote may be on the liq- 
uor question like the lightning which rends 
the oak. Then again women are ready for 
this form of Suffrage. While 1 have trav 
eled from town to town, from circle to cir- 
cle, I have taken pains to consuit the wo- 
men I meet, and every lady is in favor of 
voting on the temperance question. In Illi 
nois, near Lincoln’s grave, a flood of peti 
tions will be laid before the Legislature 
this winter, asking that women may vote 
for home protection. There will be simi- 
lar petitions in almost every State. There 
will be one here. Now in order to advo- 
cate this change it is essential for me to 
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know that women want it. I think narrow 
ing the question will secure the assent of 
the entire female sex. 

Mr. Blackwell said: The first question 
for the Committee to decide, is, whether 
the Legislature has the legal and constitu 
tional right to. grant women these powers 
in municipal and Presidential elections. 
Last year the Joint Special Committee and 
its chairman, Hon. Mr. Bishop, although 
divided in opinion on the merits of the pro 
posed legislation, announced themselves as 
unanimously satisfied of the right to legis- 
late, and considered any extended argument 
on that point to be unnecessary. The 
Municipal Suffrage bill was reported to the 
House, and after discussion received nine- 
ty-three affirmative votes; 127 voting against 
it. No opponent disputed its constitution- 
ality. The year before, a similar Munici- 
pal Suffrage bill passed the Senate by a 
three fifths vote, but was defeated in the 
House. No one in either branch then 
doubted its constitutionality. But if the 
Committee is not satisfied on this point, 
Mr. Sewall is here to make a legal argument. 

The Chairman: Weare not prepared to 
express the opinion of the Committee, but 
we shall be glad to hear from Mr. Sewall. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall briefly explained 
the basis of his argument. The legislation 
of Massachusetts, ever since the original 
charter granted by William and Mary, until 
a recent period, has acted on the principle, 
that while the terms of Suffrage for State 
officers and members of the Legislature 
were prescribed and limited by the charter 
or constitution, those of town and municip- 
al Suffrage were subject to the discretion 
of the Legislature. Accordingly they had 
repeatedly made a different and wider qual- 
ification for town and municipal Suffrage. 
Many had voted in local elections who could 
not vote for members of the Legislature. 
The qualifications had been made the same 
by statute some fifty years ago, asa mere 
matter of conscience. Mr. Sewall then pre- 
sented his printed argument to the Com- 
mittee and adds: The moral right of women 
to vote is unquestionable. Every man and 
woman ought to have an equal share in 
making the laws they are required to cbey. 
As all cannot be present, everybody should 
be represented—I will not argue the general 
question, but believe that women will be a 
great aid in political affairs. They will 
bring a great moral force into town matters, 
They are as well able to judge in these local 
matters as are men. What are they to act 
about? The election of the best men for 
town Officers. So of School Committees— 
they will see that the right persons are elec- 
ed. So in taxes—women, many of them, 
own property. They are even better judges 
of character and more dependent upon good 
government than ourselves. They will tend 
to elevate our elections from the low level 
of mere political squabbles and bring the 
best men into the right positions. 

Women are more deeply interested in the 
condition of the schools, Ten women visit 
the schools where one man does, So in 
taking care of paupers. In regard to muni- 
cipal debt, —women will avoid needless ex- 
travagance. In everything which comes 
before towns—good roads, policemen, con- 
stables, etc., women will make the same ef- 
forts, if not greater ones, to promote the 
public welfare. In these local matters, wo- 
men will act upon questions which come 
under their own notice. Perhaps in great 
national questions like the Chinese ques- 
tion, women might not be as wise as Con- 
gress. I think otherwise. Perhaps women 
could not decide better than Congress, as to 
paying out forty or fifty million dollars dur- 
ing these times of heavy taxation in new 
positions. But in local matters no one can 


Say so. 

Here in Massachusetts, we have acted in 
concert with our sister States in regard to 
higher education for women, and to the 
rights of wives. At first legal authorities 
were against giving property rights to wives. 
It was thought meritorious to deprive them 
in that respect of the protection of their 
husbands. But these changes bave proved 
a great benefit to them and to society. It 
will be so everywhere. Civilization can be 
best measured by the freedom, power and 
independence of women. 

Mr. Blackwell hoped that Presidential 
Suffrage would not be overlooked by the 
Committee. The authority was found in 
Sec. 2, Art. 1 of the Federal Constitution, 
which says: ‘‘Each state shall appoint in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct the electors for President and Vice 
President.” Until 1860, some of the states 
appointed the electors by the votes of the 
Legislature in joint session, and the validity 
of their appointment had never been ques- 
tioned. He hoped Mr. Sewuall would pre- 








are and hand to the Committee a Dill for 
residential Suffrage also. He introduced 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, editor of the Chris 
tian Register, as the next speaker. 

Mr. Ames said: It has been shown that 
there is historic warrant for the use of leg- 
islative power in modifying the law of Suf- 
frage; let me also try to show that there 
has been historic preparation for the exten- 
sion of the Suffrage to women. As there 
isa certain parliamentary order in which 
business is best brought forward, so there 
is a historic series of steps by which social 
changes are matured. Every new step is an 
innovation; it isa disorderly step only when 
it takes us out of the true path. Let us see 
if there has not been a process going on 
for centuries which leads up to Woman’s ad- 
mission toa share in government. I men- 
tion three leading steps of this evolution: 

First, marriage, from being a matter of 
capricious purchase, capture and compul- 
sion, exercised by the stronger sex, has be- 
come a matter of equal consent. Thus the 
growing sense of justice has displaced brute 
force. The second step was in conceding 
the equal right of mental culture to women. 
Once, learning was a masculine monopoly, 
and only gradually have we cherished the 
ascent toward impartial education. Not till 
1828 were giris allowed the same advantages 
with boys in the schools of Boston. The 
third and now significant step was made in- 
evitable by the other two. ith increased 
freedom, fairer recognition in marriage and 
growing intelligence, women have uncon- 
sciously taken possession of a much larger 
share of all human affairs, and come to feel 
themselves entitled to consideration as stock- 
holders. True, there is no formal demand 
for the ballot from the mass of women; but 
there is a strong and increasing pressure of 
Woman’s influence and activity upon all 
interests and departments of life, and great 
numbers—hundreds of thousands—who nev- 
er sign a Suffrage petition, habitually show 
a desire to have a voice or an influence in 
all questions vital to @ivilization and social 
order. Look to the churches, charities, 
schools, industries, literature, professions, 
everywhere—and you see the women are an 
increasing power, and consciously so. 
Those who ask Suffrage are not separated 
by a wide distance from their sisters who do 
not ask it; the great throng of women are 
close behind them, hoping all the time for 
larger power, and learning how to exercise 
it. They grow every year more restive 
under the traditional brand of inferiority. 

Is not the orderly utilization of this great 
and important power the next step? Are 
not the women of Massachusetts quite as 
well fitted to help govern the State as its 
first voters were, and quite as capable of 
improvement?- Is not their own recoil 
from the impurities of politics one sign that 
they would not abuse the power as we have 
done, and that in the very act of preparing 
for their coming, our firstimpulse would be 
to cleanse the ways that lead to the polls? 
They will never come clamorously and with 
threats to the State House; all the more 
sure may we be that their part in governing 
would be orderly and considerate, 

Mr. Ames spoke also of the prep:ration 
for Woman Suffrage which has been slowly 
going forward in the minds of men. Agita- 
tion and argument have not confirmed and 
deepened the old prejudice against such a 
change, but have made great numbers more 
willing to see the experiment tried. Many 
are indeed afraid that we are going too fast 
and have already gone too far. It seems, 
indeed, a pity that we hadn't our wits about 
us a hundred years ago, so as to have made 
Suffrage conditional; but there can never 
be a reason why it should not be made im- 
partial. For surely if we were to consider, 
as a new question, how Suffrage ought to 
be limited, we might think of education, 
moral character, and property as tests; but 
could we reasonably think of sex as in itself 
either a qualification or a disqualification 
for exefcising the rights of a stockholder in 
common affairs? And surely woman's in- 
terest in all affairs is just as real, just as 
large and just as vital everyway as man’s. 
He concluded by reminding the Committee 
how safely the experiment might be tried, 
since the power of repeal would remain in 
the hands of the General Court. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell said, she al- 
ways felt that it was primarily the business 
of men to do this work of enfranchising 
women, and she was glad that on this occa- 
sion men had shown, by their advocacy, 
their willingness todo so. She was grate- 
ful to them for it, and would be content to 
leave the matterintheirhands. ‘‘But lest it 
may be thought that women do not want it 
unless they ask for it, 1come. Last night, 
at Rockland, I asked if a Suffrage petition 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72.) 
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TEMPERANCE WOMEN IN WISCONSIN. 


The Grand Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, of Wisconsin, has been holding its 
annual convention in Milwaukee, and, at 
its close, held a mass meeting. The open- 
ing address was by Rev. Mr. Heally, who 
welcomed the Sons to the city, saying he 
was glad to welcome them, because they 
believed in moral suasion, he believing that 
you cannot legislate a man into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

He was followed by Rev. Mr. Eaton, of 
Beloit, who thanked him for the kind wel- 
come, and then proceeded to give reasons 
why we, as a people, cannot afford to be 
moderate drinkers. His greatest reason is 
that we do nothing else moderately; we 
rush and hurry with everything we under- 
take; we cannot even make a temperance 
speech moderately; therefore it is folly for 
us to talk of drinking moderately. 

Some people take liquors as medicines. 
How strange to take that to cure, which ex- 
hausts a system already exhausted by dis- 
ease! Mr. Eaton explained in a bright, en- 
ergetic way, the effects of alcohol upon the 
system. He said that when it is taken into 
the stomach, a telegram goes to the brain 
“Enemy aboard!” and the brain telegraphs 
down to the heart—‘‘Pump him out.” Then 
the heart crowds on all force, and the whole 
circulatory apparatus strives earnestly to 
expel the intruder. He spoke of the moral 
suasion referred to by Mr. Heally. Yes, 
the “Sons” do believe in moral suasion, but 
they also think that if they would get their 
boat soon ashore, they must use two oars— 
moral and legal suasion. 

He illustrated the work of moral and 
legal suasion thus: ‘I stand upon the bank 
of aswift flowing stream and I see a man 
going to destruction down its current. I 

plunge in, and, after great exertion, suc- 
ceed in saving him. But while I save him, 
nine more men are lost. When night-fall 
comes I have saved ten men, but ninety 
have been lost, and I am shocked and 
grieved to find that the government author- 
izes men to throw their fellow-beings into 
the river above where I stand, and then, 
when I try to save some of them, the gov- 
ernment says tome: ‘You are doing a good 
work in trying to save these men. Save all 
you can.’ But I want power to go up the 
river and stop the putting in.” 

Mr. Moulding, of Illinois, followed Mr. 
Eaton. Heis a man who has not had many 
advantages of education, and his language 
was rather uncouth, but the strangeness of 
it made some parts of his speech very pa- 
thetic. He spoke of the work done by the 
Citizen’s League, in Chicago, in prosecut- 
ing saloon-keepers who sold liquor to mi- 
nors, spoke of his ten yearold boy, of 
whom he said: ‘‘Sometimes I catch bim 
and hug him tight, till he squeals and says, 
‘Oh, don’t be so silly, father!’ But he 
doesn’t know why I do it,”’ said this simple, 
loving father, ‘‘I do it because I love him 
so dearly, and think: “Oh, Ihave you tight 
now, my dear boy, if I could only hold you 
here always, and keep you pure and free 
from the terrible wrong of drunkenness!” 

Mrs. Warren, of Fox Lake, spoke earn- 
estly of duties to children in these matters. 
Our prisons contain young faces which 
show that they come from homes far from 
deficient in culture, but their evenings and 
amusements had not been cared for, and so 
they are here. 

Mrs. Servis, of Racine, followed with 

earnest words to mothers. She said: 
‘Mothers, you have it in your power to 
say to the saloon-keepers, ‘You may take 
my husband, my father, my brother, if 
you can, but you shall not have my boy till 
he is twenty-one!’ The Citizen’s League, 
of Chicago, has done a great work in this 
direction, and in every large place a kin- 
dred work may be done. She told how she 
satin her home, during the past summer, 
and a neighbor came to her window and 
asked her where her little boy was? Mrs. 
Servis told her he was about somewhere, 
but the neighbor again asked where he was, 
and Mrs. Servis became alarmed and asked 
her what she meant? Then the neighbor 
told her, with trembling lips, that a little 
boy had bcen drowned in the Lake, and 
that they said it was Willie Servis. How 
the blood stopped in her veins; but she 
mustered strength to step to the door and 
call his name. Sweeter sound never bless- 
ed her ear than the sound of that childish 
voice, answering, ‘‘Here lam.” The agony 
of the poor mother whose boy was laid be 
fore her, dead, was something teo sad to 
think of. But the same evening Mrs. Ser- 
vis saw, in the streets of Racine, a young 
man intoxicated, and there rang in her ears 
again the words: “Do you know where 
your boy is?” She wondered if his mother 
knew where that misguided boy was, that 
night, and she thought that if she must 
choose between the cold, wet, little form she 
had seen put before a weeping mother that 
afternoon; if she must choose between her 
boy dead now, and that young man reeling 
home to his mother, she would choose that 
the innocent soul should go now. Some- 
time she hoped to lean upon her doys, and 
**What a support would be a drunken son!” 
Very earnestly she pleaded with mothers to 
know where their sons are. 

She spoke of the laws regarding such mat- 
ters, and said she was glad that women had 





not helped to make those laws, but she 
wished they might have something to say 
aboutthem. Yet she said ‘‘she did not ask 
the right of Suffrage for Woman,” forget- 
ting apparently, thatonly the right of Suf- 
frage will give to Woman the right to speak 
effectively and with authority upon prohi- 
bition. ALuRA COLLINS. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
oe 


A WORD FOR THE CHILDREN. 





Could we always bear in mind that chil- 
dren are small men and women, and pos- 
sessed of as keen sensibilities as their elders, 
we should be more considerate in our treat- 
ment of them. Reproaches would fall from 
our lips less fluently, and the infliction of 
blows would be something unknown to the 
tender flesh and sensitive spirits. Children 
stand in need of great love and tenderness 
from the earliest period of their existence. 
Even when they first begin to receive im- 
pressions from external objects, it is highly 
important to their mental development, that 
they should receive loving as well as skill 
ful care. 

So far as we have been able to observe, 
the first emotions to which an infant seems 
capable of responding, are sympathy and 
love. If these elements are strong and ac- 
tive inthe heart of its attendant, and it is 
constantly drawn within the circle of their 
magnetic influences, it will recognize their 
presence intuitively ata very early age; and 
under their stimulating power, correspond- 
ing emotioxs will spring up in its own heart 
spontaneously. There is a magnetism in 
strong affection, to which the: unperverted 
natures of little ones are specially suscepti- 
ble; and if we would develop love gnd sym- 
pathy in their hearts into controlling forces, 
this affection must be an ever present influ- 
ence upon their early lives. 

Every faculty of the mind, as well as 
every muscle of the body, can be strength- 
ened by use and weakened by disuse. This 
is an obvious natural law, and a very im- 
portant one, since without it the education 
of children in its highest sense would be but 
a meaningless phrase. According to its de- 
cree, we can train a child to be ina great 
measure what we desire. It is true that 
there are many forces that help to determine 
the human character, over which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, we have 
little or no control. In the first place, we 
know not how to govern by pre-natal influ- 
ences the formation of the mind itself. We 
do not understand how to harmonize its in- 
herent tendencies. At a later period, cir- 
cumstances which we cannot order, and in- 
fluences which we know not how to direct, 
interfere on every hand to stimulate quali- 
ties that we would fain suppress, and retard 
the growth of faculties we are most anxious 
to develop. 

Notwithstanding all the drawbacks, we 
can do a great deal in aiding the nobler qual- 
ities to dominate over the baser passions and 
appetites, by constantly bringing to bear 
such influences as shall exercise the former 
and suppress the latter. 

For instance, if a child begins to mani- 
fest signs of a violent temper, we should 
make it our especial aim to irritate it as lit- 
tle as possible. It would be far better to 
overlook many misdemeanors than risk 
arousing its anger and thereby strengthen- 
ing its unhappy passion. Everything calcu- 
lated to vex it shoula be sedulously avoided, 
and no pains should be spared in reasoning 
with it concerning the wretched consequen- 
ces of yielding to violent anger; no oppor- 
tunity should be lost, of pointing out the 
terrible results of uncontrolled passion. 
The important thing isto develop within 
the child’s own heart and soul, controlling 
forces. This can be done by helping it to 
realize the necessity of self-mastery, and by 
constantly cultivating the powers that will 
enable it to attain tothatend. It is of little 
moment, that we may be able by our direct 
personal force, to check any outburst of 
passion, Any restraint that we may effect, 
is of permanent value only in so far as it 
strengthens the cbild’s innate capability of 
restraining itself. If fear of us is the force 
upon which we may rely to bring this about, 
we are liable to injure the child more than 
we benefit it. 

Fear isa coercive power, that offers a con- 
stant challenge to resistance. It also stim- 
ulates the love of personal independence 
and freedom, to such a degree that submis- 
sion to coercion of any sort becomes intol- 
erable, and it breaks away at the earliest 
possible moment, from the control of any 
will save its own. The child who is ruled 
through fear, cannot be happy or at ease; 
for fear is in no sense an enjoyable emotion. 
It presses heavily upon every spirit, whether 
young or old; and it invariably engenders a 
longing to escape from the presence of the 
person who inspires it. 

Love, on the contrary, attracts its object— 
draws it with unceasing power to itself, and 
proves at the same time a source of unfail- 
ing happiness and delight. This should be 
the means through which we should en- 
deavor to govern our children, In truth, it 
is the only means through which we can ex- 
ert a permanently, beneficial influence over 
them. It is the one avenue through which 
we can gain access to their inmost hearts, 
and obtain a firm hold upon their lives. 
When once we have succeeded, by untold 





kindness and patience, as well as the deep- 
est and most constant love, in attaching our 
children strongly to us, we can lead them 
whithersoever we will. There is no hight 
to which we have attained, that we may not 
reasonably hope to draw them to. There 
is no excellence of which we may be pos- 
sessed, that we cannot induce them to strive 
for. They will be happy in making any 
endeavor that we wish, and grieved when 
they fail to win the approbation that is al- 
ways sweet from the person one loves. 

It is this endeavor, of which the desire to 
please us, is the prime motive-power, that 
is sure to secure in some degree the develop- 
ment at which we aim. Forevery conscious 
endeavor implies the exercise of some men- 
tal faculty; and, according to the law that 
use strengthens, etc., there must be corre- 
sponding growth of the faculty used. 
Through their desire to please us, which is 
the inevitable outgrowth of lcve, we can 
reach and call forth latent forces that, but 
for external influences, might remain com- 
paratively inactive through life. 

Not that we can of ourselves endow any 
faculty possessed by another with vitalizing 
power; but we can by persistent and wisely 
directed effort, stimulate the inborn vitality 
of any special faculty till it becomes an ir- 
repressible, dominant force, having its mo- 
tive power within, and acting independent- 
ly of direct outside influences. ‘This is ed- 
ucation in its true sense—this strengthening 
of the noblest qualities of the mind and 
heart, till, spurred on by inward impulses, 
they are able through their own inherent 
power to hold the baser tendencies in sub- 
jection. A. 8. WricHr. 

Rutland, Ill. 
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WARM CLOTHING IN WINTER. 





“O, my toes are so cold,” sobbed a little 
thing coming in on a frosty morning, after 
a few minutes’ play out of doors. I took 
her on my lap and drew off the thin leather 
shoes—nothing else on the tender feet but 
thin merino stockings, which gauzy cover- 
ing was all there was on the poor little blue 
legs up tothe knee. Does anybody ask, 
Was this a poor man’s child? Listen: On 
her head was a warm quilted hood trimmed 
with swan’s down; her dress and cloak 
were warm and substantial, but they only 
reached tothe knees. Clearly it was not 
poverty that made the child’s feet so cold 
every time she went into the wintry air. 
What wasit then? Style? No, for what 
sane person but would say that fur-lined 
boots and warm leggins would look far bet- 
ter, besides more appropriately matching 
the rest of the costume. 

Then what is the reason that nine out of 
ten mothers dress their children in winter in 
this barbarous way? Mothers who sit up 
late o’ nights over their sewing-machines, 
straining every nerve to furnish the little 
garments with miles of trimming to be 
puckered and puffed, and frilled and skew- 
ered in forms that would puzzle a Hottentot 
or wild Indian to see the beauty or utility 
of. lhope I am not puritanical as to orna- 
ments, but to have the trimmings of com- 
mon clothes take more money and more 
time to fashion than the garments them- 
selves, does not seem right. There is a 
screw loose somewhere. Most country 
mothers cannot afford a seamstress, and so 
they use up what little time they might 
spare from their household duties and nec- 
essary plain sewing, in which to run out to 
get a breath of fresh air and shine o’ temper, 
in this cramping, dead-and-alive stitch, 
stitch, stitching for their little ones, falsely 
thinking that they will be more admired by 
the passers by for the frills and the furbe- 
lows that bedight their garments, while the 
little legs and feet are too often half-clothed, 
in fact might nearly as well be naked. 

Country school-liouses are often a mile or 
two apart—sometimes three. It is no fun 
for a slender child to face the cutting wind, 
to and from school, with only one pair of 
stockings on—I have known them to be 
cotton, in winter—the snow melting through 
the pores of the “‘store” shoes. In what 
condition are these feet while they sit at 
their studies? How many parents think of 
these things? How many school children 
wear pacs or arctics even among thrifty 
farmers, or have their tender limbs clad in 
half as warm clothing as their fathers? 

The fact is, children can be brought up 
almost anyway. We see in ‘Parkman’s 
History” how the Huron pappcoses ran 
around through the snow barefooted, with 
maybe arag over their shoulders, and no 
doubt that airy costume saved their mam- 
mas work, and perhaps toughened the little 
rascals, They well illustrated the theory of 
the survival of the fittest; but our dearest 
and brightest are not always the strongest 
or the toughest. What the children of ciy- 
ilization must have to be well, is to be com- 
fortable indoors and out. To be this, their 
clothing should be so distributed that their 
extremities will be as warmly clad as the 
other parts of the body. 

Does the little one on the floor have enough 
on its feet and legs to keep them all the 
time warm? Our house is comfortable in 
w:nter, more so than ordinary, but we found 
that our two years’ baby would have cold 
feet dressed as usual in one pair of stock- 
ings and kid shoes. So now since he wears 
two pairs of woolen stockings and warm 





knit boots, they are always warm, even 
when he goes out. He also wears warm 
flannel shirts with long sleeves. The older 
children are dressed from neck to heel in 
heavy flannel undergarments, often with 
cotton flannel over these, in the coldest 
weather, Their shoes are warm and loose, 
with fur or lambskin insoles. This is the 
way the women of this country should dress 
in winter—they need more flannel. ‘‘How 
I should look!’ says the mother, as she 
hovers over the stove with her tight thin 
shoes and cotton stockings, her body laced 
over thin muslin underclothing. She can 
not have the outer door opened without a 
shiver, and with throbbing head she sews 
and grows ncrvous and yellow, and wrinkled 
and low spirited, all forthe want of the vig- 
orous exercise in the open air which she 
should take asa duty, a part of every day 
of her life. 

“QO, I ride out sometimes, but I almost 
always have a cold after it,’ saida young 
lady who is studying hard to be a teacher. 

“T have cold feet all the time, and always 
have the headache.” I looked at her tight 
waist, her tight shoes, at the pimples on her 
sallow face, and thought, ‘‘What a teacher, 
what 4 mother you will make!” Yet hun- 
dreds of just such ailing, dyspeptic females 
are employed by the good people of this 
great and inttlligent State of Michigan as 
fit guides and copies for their children to 
follow! 

It is a fact, that the majority of the wom- 
en and children of this country are losing 
their vitality, and made tender and an easy 
prey to cold and liver complaints, by stick- 
ing so close in winter to their heated rooms, 
filled with vitiated air, all because they will 
not wear aplenty of warm underclothing 
and keep warm feet. 1 am convinced that 
a neglect to do this is the real cause of most 
of the cases of neuralgia and rheumatism 
which are now so common. Many may say 
that flannel is too dear; that they cannot 
afford it; but I say that all who’ spend 
money and time for any trimming or other 
article of attire merely for show can afford 
to wear enough good flannel to keep them 
warm away from a fire in the coldest 
weather of our northern winter.—Detroit 
Post and Tribune. 
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SUFFRAGE POSTPONED IN COLORADO. 


Eprrors JourNaAL: — On waking this 
morning my thoughts anxiously reverted to 
the probable action of our Legislature on 
the subject of Woman Suffrage. ‘‘This,” 
thought I, “is Saturday, Jan. 25,—the last 
day for the introduction of new business. 

Mr. Brandt, our Representative, tells me 
no other memorials or petitions have been 
offered except those which I have sent, these 
being a memorial from the State Grange of 
Colorado, praying the Legislature again to 
submit the Woman Suffrage amendment to 
the people, and the other, a petition contain- 
ing about sixty names from Loveland. The 
so-called Equal Rights League is passive 
and apparently dormant. It has passed 
from the hands of women to those of men. 
Dr. Alida C. Avery being the only woman 
officer, and she a Vice-President! These 
men are railroad men, lawyers, &c., who 
have ‘‘other fish to fry” besides the woman 
question. They do not suffer from legal 
disabilities. The Legislature is composed 
of miners, lawyers, stock-growers, and 
farmers—all, men intent on fixing the 
“code,” the mining laws, the stock laws, 
the irrigation; or changing each other's 
names from Tom or Dick to Harry. They 
have heretofore also amused themselves to 
a considerable extent in dissolving the 
banns of matrimony between John and 
Eliza. Itis plain that nothing will be done 
for women this session. Then what? 

For another two years at least, we women 
are to be ranked with minors. We must 
abide by the Jaws which men have made 
for us, be they just or unjust. 

If the Temperance bill does not pass (of 
course there is too much money invested in 
liquors, wholesale and retail, in Denver and 
other towns for such a thing to be thought 
of) we must stand by and still see> our hus- 
bands, sons and brothers, or the husbands, 
sons and brothers of, other women, who 
perhaps are far away in the States, steadily 
marching on to ruin through the agency of 
saloons licensed to do the work. At this 
point in my reflections I made a vow. I 
resolved hénceforth to help myself, instead 
of waiting for men to help me, and I re- 
solved to write to the JouRNAL to say to all 
other women in whose hearts like mine the 
smothered fires of indignation have at last 
burned through the crust of patience (the 
crust has been getting thinner and thinner 
for many a year), I am ready to join you in 
the exercise of those God-given rights 
which, after all, no law forbids. The laws 
which men have made, generally declare 
every male person of a certain age, and of 
certain qualifications, eligible to vote. This 
is not saying that no woman shall vote. 
But if they go further, as some do, and say 
these ‘‘and no others” may vote, what then? 
Wil any candid mind reject the assertion 
that should one thousand, five hundred, or 
even one hundred earnest, respectable wo- 
men of adult ageapproach the polls on elec- 
tion day in any decent ward of any city 
(and more especially in small towns), and 
should firmly and dispassionately insist on 





a 
casting their ballots, on a pending liquor 
question, for instance—that they would not 
be received in spite of the fear of custom 
and the law? Men about the polls see their 
mothers, wives and daughters approaching 
with a holy purpose, resolved to use the 
only available power tc drive intemperance 
from their homes—they see those women 
conscientiously stand fir.n to their convic. 
tions and to their constitutional rights—dare 
they resist? Will they send the sheriff to 
arrest the women from their own firesides? 
Will they have them fined when they must 
pay the fine themselves? It is not impossi- 
ble that Miss Anthony may live to see the 
men who fined her one hundred dollars for 
“illegal votiag,” the universal laughing. 
stock among theirown sex. The absurdity 
of the thing is almost equal to its injustice! 
Had one thousand or two thousand women 
firmly stood by her in that action, think 
you the result would not have been differ. 
ent? I tell you, my sisters, no power on 
earth could resist or would attempt to resist 
our united strength in the exercise of the 
elective franchise. The laws of men would 
melt before the will of the people. Every 
day thousands of women take privileges 
which no law of man permits, but which 
heretofore custom has forbidden, and per 
contra, men every day violate the laws they 
themselves have framed, and custom sanc- 
tions it. Public sentiment rules the people 
far more than legal enactments, and so soun 
as women at large realize the enormous re- 
sponsibilities they are ignoring and neglect- 
ing as to the public welfare, and take upon 
themselves the duties which God and con- 
science and every right feeling dictate, so 
soon will the ‘‘disabilities” melt away and 
men and women go forward, hand in haad 
for the world’s regeneration. 

My heart bleeds when I think of Mar- 
garet W. Campbell pleading and pleading 
before men and women, year after year, 
week after week, night after night,—plead- 
ing, as it were, for the right to allow the 
sun to shine and the winds of heaven to 
blow—pleading for women to leave their 
false idols and cleave te the une true God 
who is able and willing to save-—the God of 


“conscience, of independence, of firm adher- 


ence to the right, which is yet such a still 
small voice that they heed it not. 

I sometimes wonder that standing perpet- 
ually before audiences in her indefatigable 
labors, she has not long ago left the body— 
that every faculty of her soul which knew 
pleasure has not sdared away to its happy 
home—that only the stern sentinel of duty 
has been left, ever ringing out its warning 
to the careless passer-by. It is sad, too, to 
think that others are wearing away gradu- 
ally but surely, by constant contact with 
the sharp angles of the unreasoning preju- 
dices of the past. But of such is the king- 
dom of heaven, and their reward is sure. 

ALBINA L. WASHBURN. 

Loveland, Colorado. 
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AN INVOLUNTARY TYRANT. 





The following breezy letter was address- 
edto the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association: 

Soutnporo, Jan. 27, 1879. 
Friends in Council: 

As the annual meeting comes outside of 
our range, we herewith send subscriptions 
to the funds to renew membership, as re- 
quested in the Woman’s JourNAL. We 
wish we could increase it a thousand fold. 

Mrs. H. 8S. P. C. Wuitney, 
D. S. Wuirney. 

P. 8.—I am growing decidedly impatient 
of ‘the tardy justice done women in our 
State. It begins to look as if the legal vot- 
ers meant to play the tyrant. As one of the 
three hundred and fifty thousand, more or 
less, who constitute the tyrant, I amyery 
much ashamed. 

We need the women to help us in our 
struggles against three monster crimes— 
rum, war, and the social evil. Who can 
doubt that they would greatly aid us in 
these fearful struggles? Why do we hesi- 
tate to put the ballot into their hands? Let 
every legal voter ponder the question well, 
and answer it at the ballot box. 

Hoping that the yearly meeting will be 
worthy of the occasion. 

I am yours truly, 
D, 8S. Wuitney: 
-—-—__—— #>oe —____ 


AN IDEAL HOME. 


* Epirors Journat.—The following is 
part of a letter writteneby a young lady 
who expects to be married before long, and 
havea home of her own. As it describes 
the furnishing of an ideal home, in which 
artistic beauty may be combined with econ- 
omy, I send it to you for publication, think- 
ing that it may afford some hints to young 
housekeepers: 

“I do not care for more than four rooms 
at first, and would be content with three. 
The sitting-room is to have gray walls, 
either painted or papered, with a dado and 
border of oriental style and color; a shaded 
gray carpet with wide, dull oriental red bor- 
der; curtains of heavy gray jeans (twilled) 
hung by rings on arod, and with a border 
of red a foot wide, sewed on a foot from the 
top and the bottom, the border to have the 
pattern in black or gold on it. 

“I see all these things in the stores here, 
and they are not expensive. As to the 
chairs, there shall be no two alike. One 
shall be a willow easy chair with garnet 
ribbon run through the holes and tied in 
bows on arms and back. In one window, @ 
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tiny stand with gold fish globe, in the other, 
another stand with a bell glass of ferns, 
on the wall a framed Sistine Madonna overa 
bit of statuary on a bracket, and a photo- 
graph of the Venus of Milo over a bust of 
Psyche; and on the mantel two square gray 
vases or deep garnet ones with storks on 
them. Will's books in hanging shelves with 

ray curtains, as at windows, and two pan- 
el pictures of storks and reeds hung flat 
against the wall by nickel rings in the top 
of frame, and wires over two nails some 
distance apart, above. Now throw in Jap- 
anese tidies and ferns and bright autumn 
jeaves, and you will have some idea of my 
sitting room, which will also be parlor and 
reception-room. The door leading from 
this into the dining-room shall be taken off 
its hinges and in its place hung curtains 
like those at the windows. The jeans used 
for this purpose is twenty-five cents a yard, 
and is put into some beautifully furnished 
houses. The trimming you can buy in 
pieces and cut into strips to suit you. The 
dining-room is to be a harmony in green 
and brown,-—carpet shaded brown, with 
creen ferns and leaves in the border which 
is to be about two feet wide, and lack two 
feet of coming to the wall; the floor to be 
dark wood oiled. The walls are to be a 
brown tint with heavy dark, green mossy 
dado and border, the curtains to be brown 
jeans with border of green and scarlet; pic- 
tures and brackets on the wall, a window 
box full of vines, and an oriole in a cage 
above. A high folding Japanese screen be 
fore the pantry door will hide all traces of 
oil stove and dish pan when the door is 
opened. The pantry must have plenty of 
shelves and drawers, for it is to serve also 
as china closet and store-room. My oil 
stove will stand on the table before the win 
dow; and all my failures in cooking will be 
thrown out to an accommodating pig with 
a sheet-iron stomach and ostrich appetite, 
in the neighboring alley, who will devour 
them and tell no tales. We will warm both 
sitting-room and dining-room in wiuter with 
ahard coal burner near the dining-room 
door. Willsays that not one particle of 
washing or ironing shall ever be done by 
any one in his house, but that if I will cook 
for him, he will give me all 1 want to cook, 
and I can have the money that a girl would 
cost—three dollars a week—to get photo- 
graphs of the Dresden gallery pictures, and 
other works of art. 
housework anyhow, but he can make his 
own terms. 

‘I will have a bedroom in gray and blue, a 
deep rich blue, not navy, and a very light 
shade of the same color. The curtains 
will be of wide, all-wool, cream-white bunt- 


I expected to doall the . 





ing, at twenty-five cents a yard, with stripes 
at top and bottom of combined shades. The 
carpet will be a very large gray rug with a 
whole width of blue brussels for border. I 
want @ woven wire mattress on the bed, 
and white or pale blue blankets, pale blue 
cambric under swiss pillow shams, and a 
chamber set of the old-fashioned two shades 
of blue. I wish I had that old bow! and 
pitcher of grandmother's. I tell Will that if 
he ever asks me to make a toilet table out of 
barrel heads and cambric, tied in the middle 
like an hour glass, or to make achair out of 
a barrel sawed out, I will get a divorce on 
the ground of violent insanity. He says all 
right, and that Iam never to allow any hair- 
cloth stuffed furniture to be in the house, 
Whenever he builds a house I have stipula- 
ted that there be a bay window across one 
end of the sitting-room, on a level with the 
floor, and that it be filled with vines and 
wide-leafed plants, a mocking bird and ori- 
ole in cages, a tiny aquarium, with gold and 
silver fish, and have a hammock swung 
across the front of it. x. 


HUMOROUS. 


It is suggested by the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin that the change from red to gray in the 
color of the trousers of the French soldiers 
may be in compliment to President Gray-V. 

















“Did they encore him?’ was asked of a 
young lady who was relating the perform. 
ance of an aspirant for musical honors. 
‘A little,” she replied, ‘“‘but not enough to 
call him out.” 


A wit having been asked by another per- 
son whether he would advise him to lend a 
certain friend of theirs money, said, ‘‘What! 
lend him money! You might give him an 
emetic, and he wouldn't return it.” 


‘‘What shall I leave you when I die?” said 
an insipid fellow to a young lady whose pa- 
tience he had nearly exhausted. ‘‘Needn’t 
wait till you die,” said she, ‘“‘you can leave 
something now, if you will.” ‘What shall 
I leave?” he asked. ‘Leave yourself,” she 
replied. He left. 


‘*How many rods make a furlong?” asked 
a father of his son, a fast urchin, as he 
came home from school. ‘Well, I don’t 
know,” was the reply of young hopeful; 
“but I faney you’d think one rod made an 
acher, if you got sucha tanning as I did 
from old Scroggins this afternoon.” 


Two old Scotch women were discussing 
the merits of a minister who had lately 
come into their neighborhood. ‘‘And hoo 
d’ye like the new meenister?” said one. 
“Ou,” said the other, ‘‘he’s that deep I can- 
na understan’ him.” ‘‘Hoots,” said the first, 
contemptuously, ‘he’s no deep—he’s juist 
drumly.” ‘Drumly,” applied to water, 
means thick, muddy. The stream was shal- 
low enough, but the drumliness made it look 
deep. 




















F. GELDOWSKY 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY OF THE 


LATEST DESIGNS, 


QUEEN ANNE, JAPANESE, 


NEO-JACOBIN, AND OTHER STYLES, ALL 


MADE UNDER 
AND WARRANTED. 


MY 


FACTORY AND SALESROOMS, 
EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


AND OTIS STS., 
EAST CAMBRIDGE 


OWN SUPERVISION 
COR. FIRST 


AND SOMERVILLE 


HORSE CARS FROM BOWDOIN SQUARE. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just How. 


A Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A.D. T. Warr- 
NEY, author of *‘Leslie Goldthwaite,” &c. $1 OO. 


This isa cook-book for the million. Everybody 
who can read or understai.d the plainest English can 
use this book. It begins withthe A BC of cookery, 
and in simple language goes through the whole course 
of things baked, boiled, broiled, stewed, fried, raised, 
mixed,frested—and eaten. Its cardinal virtues are the 
simplicity and precision with which it gives every di- 
rection and explanation. It is what it claims to be— 
a key to all other cook-books. It does not aim to 
supplant but to ye other manuals of cook- 
ery; and no one who has or bas not any other cook- 
book, can afford not io have “Just How.” 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects. 
Engravers and their Works. 


AHandbook. By Ciara Erskine CLEMENT. Anew 
revised, and enlarged edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
$3 25. 

A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. B 
CLARA ERsKINE CLEMENT. New edition, revise 
and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $3 25. 


These two handbooks by Mrs. Clement, which have 
been used for — with so much satisfaction by trav- 
ellers and art-lovers, have been carefully revised and 
about twenty new pages added to each volume, 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES, 


By M. F.Sweertser. 18mo. Cloth. Each 50 cents. 
The set, 15 vols. in box, $7 50. 


Vol. 1. Titian. Vol. 8. Michael Angelo. 


2. Raphael. 9. Guido Reni, 
3. Durer. 10. Van Dyck. 
4. Murillo. 11, Turner. 
5. Rembrandt. 12. Fernando da Vinci, 
6. Claude Lorraine. 13. Fra Angelico. 
7. Joshua Reynolds. 14. Landseer. 
15. Allston. 


“Anyone who will carefully read these books will 
acquire an amount of useful education on art subjects 
far in advance of that age by the creat mass of 
educated persons in this country.”"—New England 
Jouraal of Education. 


Poems of Sarah Helen Whitman 


With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 voi. 16mo. gilt top, $1 50, 


Many will gladly welcome this volume of Mrs Whit- 
man’s poetry on account of the noble and loyal char- 
acter of her relation to Edgar A. Poe, and perhaps 
more for the value and charm of her verse, which as 
Mr. George W. Curtis observed of it, “is marked by 
an exquisite grace of feeling. and belongs to that 
unique literature which is less valuable in itself than 
as a revelation of the delightful personal character 
which everywhere enriches the world.” 


SERMONS BY GEORGE PUTNAM, D. 


D., Late Pastor of the First Religious Society in 

Roxbury, Massachusetts. With Fine Steel Portrait 

1 vol. 16mo. $1.75. 

They abound in progressive, catholic, Christian, 
practical, sensible, eloquent sentiments and ideas, In 
the sphere to which they belong, viz., the enforcement 
of goodness, righteousness, and love, as forces in dai- 
ly life, they will stand as beacons to light the path of 
the disciple of Christ, ever striving unto the full stat- 
ure of that example his Master presented.— Boston 
Transcript. 


*,* Forsale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


Boston Books for March. 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy-days. 


RESURGIT: 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Collected and Edited with notes by Frank Fox- 
croFt of the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 
with an introduction by Rev. ANDREW P. PEa- 
bovy. D. D. 

The most comprehensive work of the kind ever 
published, covering fifteen centuries of Sacred Song, 
and embracing not only the more prominent of Amer- 
ican and English Resurrection hymns. but translations 
from the Greek. Latin, Swedish, Danish, German and 
Russian, as well, with Historical Notes concerning 
the Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the authors, 
with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymne, First 
Lines, Authors and Translators. 


ZOPHIEL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By “MARIA DEL OccrpRNTE”’ (Mrs. Maria Brooks), 
an American tess, who died in 1845. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Mrs. ZapEL B. 
GusTaFson, author of ‘Meg; a Pastoral, and Other 
Poems” (lately published.) 

At the time this poem made its appearance, Robert 

Southey, Charles Lamb, and other celebrated Eng- 

ish of letters, read it with astonishment and ad- 








ROYAL Bowe 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

&@™ The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
One-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations’ of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills, It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tifled with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.""— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, % and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ena. 6m40 





MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, — | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON‘S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 





Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


IVORINE | fog diterent ize, Yen re 
sable 





surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 


AY, Sta- 


TABLETS {loners 120. Devonshire St., 
ston. 





miration, and Southey claimed for it the first place 
among works of feminine genius. Mrs. Gustafson’s 
researches and efforts to obtain the fullest informa- 
tion of the character, life and literary labors of this 
gifted woman, have covered a period of nearly seven 
years. 


Elements of Design. 


For the use of Parents and Teachers) By Dr. WIL- 
L1AM RimmeER. With 48 full s of illustrations. 
8vo. cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail $2.25. 

What the author offers is not a new set of patterns, 
to be copied, nor a short cut to the drawing of the 
human figure, but a method of teaching that shall ap- 
ply to Drawing, the same fundamental principle uni- 
versally adopted in the teaching of elementary science, 
that shall make clear the rs les at the 
outset, and hold them fast tothe end. What he aims 
at isa Drawing-Primer that shall find its way, with 
the Reading Primer, and the first lessonsin Arithme- 
tic, into the hands of school teachers, and of mothers, 
for daily use as a regular part of elementary instruc- 
tion. 


At the Back of the Moon. 


A postion satire, by A. Lunarn Wray. Bound in 
cloth, price 50 cents. ; 

Under the gnise of a visit to the Moon anda de- 
scription of the peculiarities of the inhabitants, it 
treats of many phases of mundane politics, society, 
religion, and education ina very caustic and telling 
strain. The Boston Traveller, said of the advance 
sheets, “It is the best specimen of real satire that we 
have seen for some time.”’ 


Saying the Catechism, 


Seventy-five years ago, and the Historical Results. 
Rev. Dorvus CLarKE, D. D. Paper, 75 cents, 
cloth 50 cents. 

An address delivered before the ‘New England 
Historic Genealogical Sooiety’’ last December, de- 
scribing in a most omnes and interesting manner 
how our forefathers studied and recited the Cate- 
chism etm My ears ago, when it was taught 
everywhere —in the family, in the school and in the 
church. Dr. Clarke says: ‘‘Wehad it for breakfast, 
we had it for dinner, and we had it for supper. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cat; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 


Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 


Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, First Floor. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform. Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 1ith St.,.N.¥.City. 


“POCKET | For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes, 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston, 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by 8. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 

assachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to anyaddress by W. H BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker's Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P ace, New York 38m3 














'R. MARSTON & CO°S 
DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


‘ i ne 
2 MARAE ERE 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


9%n the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors 
Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and jointe, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammatior, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 


Send stamp for circular. 

LAP pene, upon when held in the 
oe ne 8 ate em. up- 
wards, a ay, Stationers, 

TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 











A most convenient article for 





BOWKER'S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty Lea 
for three months, including a little book on “How to 
make House Plants Bloom,”’ by Professor Maynard, 
of the Maseachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 
Park Place, New York. 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, andc eceive the same degrees. 

For catalc gue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of stndy, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 
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ments 0 an sin the city, can 

BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

dents. pom fine one = 

ings and of all sizes. a ay, 

BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





H. M. S. PINAFORE! 


t has attracted large audiences night after night, 
and week after week in all the rincipal titles. 
and having easy music, and needing Pat simple ecen- 
oy, is being extensively rehearsed by amateurs every- 
where. This success is merited by its perfectly inno- 
cent wit, its lively words and good music. Try it 
while it is new, in every village! 
Elegant copies with Music, Words and Libretto, 
mailed for $1.00. Per dozen, $9.00. 


Emerson & Tilden’s HiGH SCHOOL CHOIR.. .$1.00 
LAUREL WREATH, by W. 0. Perkin’s 00 
C. Pverest's SCHOOL SONG BOOK............ J 
and three of the very best books for Seminaries, Nor- 
mal and High Schools, &c. 


. 


Octavo Choruses. 


A splendid stock of these on hand, cost but 6 to 10 
cents each. and each contains a favorite Anthem, 
Glee, Oratorio or other Chorus, Quartet or Part Song. 
They are much used by Choirs and Societies for oc- 
casional singing. Try a dozen? Send for list, or 
send 10 cents for our full Book Catalogue. 


Invest 6 cts for one Musical Record, or $2 for a year. 


New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorongh tria! at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-fingerand other Exercises, 
easy Stndies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part If, for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part IIE. for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with afew good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25, 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


6 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. HatLert & Co., Portland Me. 
CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
CARDS. ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.00 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Pu -- 
ticulars tree. d.Worth & Co.s8t.Louis. Mo 





Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectful 
invited to some of the merits of thie great — 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
= 7 equal inducements as a route of through 

ravel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways 
The track is double the entire length of the line C) 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
agen the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which thé utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible, 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Bal 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


points. 
The Scenery 
or THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
ie 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world forgrandenr, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are conrteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by ihe 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the s'icke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General l assenger Agen 
C.'8, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, ss 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69.) 
had been sent in as usual. The women there 
said they had not petitioned this winter. 
They had done so before, and now it was 
the duty of the men atthe State House to 
legislate in their behalf. A woman whom 
ITasked to sign a petition two years ago, 
said: ‘‘No, indeed! 1 never will petition 
for my right!” Her husband signed the pe- 
tion, ause he thought it was unjust that 
his wife should be disfranchised. Many 
women feel, as David said; ‘‘If it had been 
an enemy who had done this I could have 
borne it, but it was my own familiar friend.” 

Multitudes of women are silent, but yet 
they never pay atax without feeling that 
they are wronged. In Colorado, three years 
ago, when the men wanted to become a 
State, they refused to omit the word ‘‘male” 
from the Suffrage clause of their Constitu- 
tion, for fear it might cost them their ad- 
mission as ‘‘the Centennial State.” But they 
gave women the right to vote on school 
questions, and provided that the first legis- 
lature should submit the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage to the voters. It was defeat- 
ed by a combination of the liquor-saloons 
of Northern Colorado with the ignorant 
Mexicans of Southern Colorado. At the 
very first school election in Denver, 323 in 
telligent women voted. Not a ‘‘had wo- 
man” appeared. Ten mies off, in a neigh- 
boring town, every adult woman voted, and 
elected a respectable school board in place 
of an unfit one. 

Sometimes 1 think that men at the State 
House would enact such legislation more 
y meg J without women’s appearing, except 
that their presence shows they want the 
Suffrage. Women know what they want, 
and if they do not want the ballot they won't 
use it. The churches are beginning to take 
up the subject. Ministers begin to urge 
voting on women as a duty, and the sense 
of duty is imperative with most women. As 
to Temperance I will relate a little incident. 
1 was recently at the house of a minister. 1 
knew the skeleton in that home—an onl 
son brought in drunk. Said the minister's 
wife, ‘‘I don't want to vote.” I replied, 
“If local option were to be voted on in your 
town, would you not goto the polls?” “Oh 
yo upon such a question as that.” In St. 

souis, it is to be decided in a few days by 
the votes of the men whether houses of 
prostitution shall be licensed. If such a 
question is to be decided by votes, ought it 
not to be by the men and women voting to- 
gether?” 

Mr. Blackwell stated the number of peti- 
tions for Woman Suffrage sent in this win- 
ter as 96, and of signers as 5262. In the ar- 
chives of the State House are enrolled the 
names of more than 60,000 citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, two-thirds of which are those of 
women. No such number of petitioners 

ever appeared before the legislature asking 
for _ other political change. The great 
Republican party gave the ballot to the col- 
ored man because it was right, without re- 
ceiving any such number of petitions from 
colored men. In procuring these names no 
money had been expended, and the labor 
had been mostly done by working women. 

The number would be increased ten fold, 
if it would effect any apparent result. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said: I am al ways sor- 
ry to appear here to ask gentlemen to show 
favor to the Equal Rights of women. I 
dislike to ask. Women always dislike to 
ask for what is theirs of right already. In 
regard to this special part of the general 
question of Woman’s enfranchisement, I 
think you will be able to carry the Legisla- 
ture more easily for Suffrage in these local 
questions, because here the injustice is more 
apparent. 

Men are slow to see an injustice to which 
they are accustomed. I once said to a 
staveholder, ‘‘Would you be willing to be a 
slave?” He looked surprised, and answered, 
“If LT were a nigger 1 should not care.” So 
men think, ‘‘If I were a woman” I should 
not care.” But we do care. 

Municipal Suffrage is no longer an experi- 
ment. In England it has been an institu- 
tion since 1869. Four States give women 
Suffrage on School questions. When the 
bill passed in New Hampshire !ast fall, 
Democrats and Republicans united in a 
shout of victory. In Illinois, in 18738, a 
law was passed making women eligible for 
School ofticers. Now there are ten women 
County Commissioners of Schools. Here 
in Boston how well women have served on 
the Board. But look at the need of Muni- 
cipal Suffrage for women. In Beverl 
lives a widow who owns property. An ef- 
fort was made to put a street through her 
lot. She wanted to attend the town-meet- 
ing. but she was not permitted, There it 
was voted to move her house and take the 
land. She satin her house while it was 
being moved. Poll-tax voters, who paid 
only $2 a year, took her house site in order 
to zo more conveniently to their work. 

Many years ago a widow in Worcester 
County was informed that a meeting was 
to be held to take action about building a 
new school house. She owned a farm there, 
paid taxes, and sent her children to the 
school. The woman was glad to have a new 
school house, as the old one was full of 
cracks, and the children got colds and chil- 
blains. She would have been glad in the 
interest of the pupils to vote for the new 
house. But women were not then, as they 
are not now permitted either to attend the 
school meeting, or to vote even in matters 
that concerned them so much. 

The meeting was held, and this widow 
was informed that there had been a vote 
pene’ to put the new school house on her 

and, and that her tax for building it would 
be so much, a sum they named. 

This woman when an old lady, said to 
ner grand children two generations ago, 
‘Something is wrong, somewhere, when 
anybody can take property without con- 
sent, put « building on it, and then make 
you pay for it.” 

The wrong she complained of is just that 
which we are here to get righted to-day. 
It is just the same high-handed wrong that 
our fathers rose in rebellion to resist. A 
hundred years hence it will be seen to be 
so. Nowas then, ‘‘the right to take a pen- 
ny implies the right to take a pound,” and 
we have no protection. 


In this city 7500 women are taxed on 
their $90.000.000, just as George III. taxed 
our ancestors, What wi!l you do about it? 

In regard to our children, we nurse and 
rear them till they are old enough to go to 
school, and then everything that affects 
them as scholars is settled by men. Is this 
reasonable or right? 

Mr. Sewall has shown you that you have 
an equal right to report this bill ou have 
before you the nine years’ successful exper- 
ience of Wyoming and England. Will you 
not give it your generous and loyal cham- 
pionship? We cannot help you with our 
votes, but you will earn the gratitude of 
the women whose cause you espouse. I 
will not take more of the time of the Com- 
mittee, but will give you the report just 
made by Senator Hoar in favor of Woman 
Suffrage to the United State Senate, the ev- 
idence of ‘‘Nine years’ experience in Wyom- 
ing,” and Mr. Bowditch’s pamphlet on the 
taxation of women in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Campbell said: When we appeared 
before the Constitutional Convention of 
Colorado we were asked: ‘*Why does not 
Massachusetts lead if this isa good thing? 
Had Massachusetts set the example Colora- 
do would have followed it. 

Miss Jennie Collins said: Here in Mas- 
sachusetts where women are 60,000 majority 
ought they not to be represented? They 
are loyal and patriotic uring the rebel- 
lion I sat in a workshop with women, and 
we had occasion to go for directions to an 
ignorant pressman. We said few words to 
him for he was in sympathy with the South, 
while every girl’s heart beat in sympathy 
with the Union. That man was a voter 
then and is a voter now, and helps put 
taxes on every woman who earns a dollar. 
For every pint of kerosene and every yard 
of fabric is taxed. Why not enlist the 
udgment of the wife whose advice you take 
in your private affairs? Gen. Butler once 
said: ‘The women of Massachusetts. are 
companions for angels,” yet our legislators 
think they are not fit companions for them. 
Do not let ignorant men govern and tax 

every intelligent woman without her con- 
sent. Let the a do their duty and 
every woman will do her part. 

No further speakers appearing, the Hear- 
ing was declared closed, and the Committee 


adjourned. 





oe 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—Hon. C. W. Von 
Coelln, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has just published his advanced 
sheets of biennial report. 

Number of teachers now employed—men 
7561; women 13023. Average, monthly 
compensation fur men, $33,98; women, $27,- 
84. Money on hand, between two and three 
millions. Having this large sum always on 
hand, makes the office of treasurer coveted 
by dishonest men, and defalcations are not 
infrequent. The report states that Burling- 
ton’s treasurer, has defalcated to the amount 
of nearly thirty thousand. Clay County is 
said to have lost ten thousand. This note 
concerning Warren County is also added to 
report: ‘‘A deficiency by H. A. Huff, for- 
mer superintendent, of $167,50.” You will 
recollect that this Huff contested the elec- 
tion of Miss Cook and pending the suit, the 
Legislature passed the bill making women 
over twenty-one yearsof age, eligible to all 
school offices. Miss Cook is still serving as 
school superintendent of Warren County 
and itis presumed that on her retirement 
there will be no embezzlement of school 
funds disclosed. This County (Polk) re- 
ports 334 teachers employed; average month- 
ly compensation for men, $41; women, $34.- 
85. In two townships, Camp and Douglass, 
the women are paid more than the men. 
Two women have, within a few months, 
been elected to Professorships in our State 
Colleges. Miss Sudlow, of the University 
of Iowa, is on an equality as to rank and 
pay with the other members of the Colle- 
giate Faculty, and now the State Agricul- 
tural College, has made a new chair, that of 
Preceptress and Lecturer on Domestic Econ- 
omy, and Mrs. Welch, wife of President 
Welch, is elected thereto. Some of her 
lectures have been published in the papers 
and they are soon to appear in book form to 
be used as a text-book in other institutions 
of learning. 1f Mrs. Welch can help that 
class of women, namely farmers’ wives, who 
are said to be the most numerous of any in 
our insane asylums, may God speed her 
work! 

In her lecture on ‘‘The Kitchen,” she 
urges the importance of having this room 
convenient, well-furnished and attractive. 
Among the essentials to its equipment, she 
mentions a bountiful supply of water both 
hard and soft; a sink for washing dishes 
and holding water pumps; a pantry well- 
lighted and ventilated, with shelves, drawers, 
bins for flour and meal, and a pastry table. 

Probably not one farm kitchen in a hundred 
in this country, has the conveniences enu 
merated as essential. No matter how ple- 
thoric the farmer’s purse, it is seldom full 
enough to afford these modern improve- 
ments. A writer in a late article in the 
New York Rural, states the case thus: ‘‘I 
ama believer in Woman’s right not to he 
made a slave upon the farm or in the dairy 
and kitchen. While farmers, or the major- 
ity of them, are ready and anxious to pro- 
cure all labor saving appliances for their 
own share of the farm work, the good 
house wife is in many instances forgotten, 
her comfort, and often even her health en- 
tirely overlooked. While we see mowers, 
wheel-rakes and hay-loaders in the field, in 
the kitchen we find the tired wife bending 
over the old-fashioned washboard, her hands 





worn by contact with its zinc surface until 





they bleed; her tired, care-worn face, made 
old before its time by drudgery and inces- 
sant labor. While the farmer takes the 
world easy, his wife often-times is shown 
no more mercy than the cattle and horses, 
whereas, in many cases, to her efforts and 
advice, may be attributed whatever meas- 
ure of success has attended his career as a 
farmer.” M. A. W. 
Des Moines, Feb. 12, 1879. 

—_ 02 oe ——_——_——_- 

A GOOD DRESSMAKER. 

Now is the time when the spring dress- 
making is to be done, and it is a matter of 
importance to know who will do good work. 
It gives me pleasure to mention, unsolicited, 
Miss Randall at 94 Tyler Street, who makes 
stylish and plain dresses, is willing to suit 
the taste of those for whom she works, and 
I have found after years of trial, she always 
gives back all the pieces, which is an item 
worth considering. L. 8. 

BUSINESS NOTES. 

Business is alive in some towns. The ac- 
tivity of Gardner, Mass, the chair depot of 
the United States, isvery refreshing. Every 
factory is overrun with orders. One prom 
inent firm shipped more chairs last week 
than he has any other week for years. 
Another firm has a standing order for eight 
hundred dozen per month for one kind of 
chair alone, and their order book is other- 
wise well filled. We hope this unusual 
chair trade does not indicate an increase 
of loaferism, but rather a ‘‘setting up” of 
things. 




















The following is posted in front of a 
grocery store near Harvard square, Cam 
bridge. ‘‘Wooden pails, six cents each. 
Notice—We did not steal these pails, but 
we think the man we bought them of did.” 


The elegant parlor suite advertised by 
J. 8. Paine, is one so beautiful and new that 
it cannot fail to please. The price, also, is 
remarkably low, and the workmanship is 
superb. Paine’s immense establishment is 
packed with elegant furniture displayed ad- 
mirably for examination. There is no store 
in Boston so effectual in completely furnish- 
ing and fascinating the most fastidious 
homestead. 


Mr. A. N. Hardy, 493 Washington street, 
has no equal in photographie art. A speci 
alty is made of children’s pictures, and par- 
ticular attention given to large photographs 
in oil, crayon, india ink and water colors. 
Old pictures can be enlarged and colored, 
and copying in allits branches never fails 
to win admiring pleasure. We have seen 
many specimens of this special work, and 
the picture of a deceased friend he copied 
lately, was actually more beautiful and thor- 
oughly lifelike than the copy carriedin. A 
visit to Mr. Hardy’s gallery well repays, 
and one 1s sure to meet and be charmed 
with the speaking likeness of some friend, 
for the artist is crowded with custom as he 


ought to be. Do not fail to give him a call 
before going elsewhere. Prices are very 
reasonable. 


‘Where can I get a suitable costume?” is 
the anxious query before every masquerade 
ball, carnival of authors, tableau, or party. 
We know. A late experience among cos- 
tumers fortunately carried us to Mrs. Eng- 
lish (so well known in the theatrical world.) 
Her experience and courtesy are unbounded, 
and her taste and advice invaluable. She 
is the most obliging and most artistic cos- 
tumer we have seen for many a day, and 
her prices comprehend the limits of a pock- 
et-book, They are remarkably reasonable. 
We hope no one will overlook 143 Court 
S:reet, and the dramatic help of Mrs. Eng- 
lish. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL never forgets ‘‘a 
man’s a man for a’ that” even if it specially 
advocates ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” Woman’s 
Rights are men’s rights, only this and noth 
ing more, and the ‘Equal Right,” of both 
sexes of a positive nature is the innate love 
of dress. Herein exists the creed of good 
fellowship. Dress does not make the man, 
but we know that he is more effective as a 
power when dressed up, and trifles some- 
times make the dress. So we are glad to 
call attention to the advertisement of Wm. 
F, Nichols & Co., Haberdashers, at the 
Tremont House. They keep in stock every- 
thing necessary to complete the happiness 
of the exterior man, a happiness which 
cannot but prevail upon the interior self- 
respect. We do not refer to the shirts 
alone, of numerous patterns and cloth, 
but to the necessities (and furbelows) inci- 
dent] to man’s habiliments. 67 Tremont 
Street under the Tremont House. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Women’s Club,— Monday, 


March 3, at 314 Pp. m., Mrs. E. D. Cheney will read a 
paper on “Spauish Art and Spain.” 


popeder Meetings for Women ‘at No. 4 
‘ar reet, at3 P. M. paper will be re; e 
M. B. Horton. Women viied. ay ae 


The Boston Social Science Club will mect 
at 4 Park Street, on Friday evening, March 7, at 7 
o'clock. Essay by Fred. A. Hinckley on “Industria 
Equity.” All invited. C. H. Copman. 


Dancing and Gymnastics. 














Miss E. A. 
Burke has leased the Hall, No. 18 Essex stsen, thus 
she designs toopen a Juvenile Class in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, at 10 a.m. An adult 
class will also be formed to meet on hureday even- 
ings, due notice of which will be given. 

Gymnastics will be taught only in Young Ladies’ 
Schools, 
For terms, ect., apply to or address Miss E. A. 





BunkeE, 18 Essex Street, Boston. 
N. B. Ha!! tolet to standard parties only, 3m52 


‘Whe Permanent address of T. W. Higginson 
. “Corner Ware St. and Broadway, Cambridge, 
ase.”’ 








The Moral Education Association of 
Boston, which has endeavored to instil its principles 
by means of parlor and other meetings where essays 
have been read and followed by discussions, now 
proposes to increase its serviceableness by the recom- 
mendation and circulation of books on physiology. 
hygiene, domestic economy and morality. A small 
number of such books are now under charge of a 
committee, and may be used as those of a circulating 
+ ee Persons interested are invited to call at 3 
Hamilton Place, on a Wednesday afternoon from 3 
to 5 o'clock when the library is open. The Commit- 
tee are Dr. Mary J. Safford-Blake, Mrs. Abby Mor- 
ton Diaz, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. Susie ©. 
vos. Mrs, S. E. Eaton, Mra. u. P. Thomson, Miss G. 

avis. 





Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

eeneey 3p. m., Religious meeting with conversa- 
tion. 


——— 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 
EK. Jeannette Gooding, M, Dd, 


Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 8 p. m. 








Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2 to 4 p, w. ly10 








Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Baston, 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 4 P. m., daily, 





Monday, 74% P. m., Talks on Health by petent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 74 Pp. M., Class in History, 

Wednesday, 2 to 4p. m., German Class. 7% P. M., 
Entertainment. 

Thursday, 2 p. m., Class in English Grammar. 

Friday, 3p. m., and74% Pp. m., French Classes. 

Sxturday, 2to4P. m., German class. 7% P. M., 
Political Beonomy. 

Lectures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employment Bureau meets 
every day from 11 to 1. he Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women’s work, 
either usefui or ornamental, is in attendance from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in activeoperation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual Member-hip, $.100. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership | gee 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments. 
Non-members, gentlemen as well as ladies. can be ad- 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 





Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo T. Dip- 

ld, Instructorin French. Address E. F. Lang, 

Beacon Street. 





The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Associaticn hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass,; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Providence, R. I., before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A, Hinckiey, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 





Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men for evening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F, Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


FOR TEN DOLLARS CASH 


we will insert a seven line advertisement one week 
in a list of 269 weekly newspapers, or four lines in a 
different list of 337 re. or ten lines two weeks in 
a choice of either of four separate and distinct lists 
containing from 70 to 100 papers each, or four lines 
one week in all four of the small lists, or one line one 
week in all six lists combined, being more than 1000 
papers. We also have lists of papers by States 
throughout the United States and Canada. Send 10 
cents for our 1% page pamphlet Address G. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising Bu- 
reau, 10 Spruce St , New York. lw9 








Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. p. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2r. m. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, 
AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 


MR. & MRS. H. Cs EDWARDS, 


Single Treatment for Corns, 25 cents, 


130 Tremont Street, Boston, 
1t8mo 


Agents,—Mrs.® Amanda De 0, of Salt Point 
Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
we authorized to take subscriptions to the Woman's 

OURNAL. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers Aiphe undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cnt sleeve. Also a 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset 

a mag my Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 
every town. 

Room 7, 129 Tremont St, —_1t3mo 











FOR 


PENANG, SPRING 


MADRAS, AND 
SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


S H | RTI N G 150 NEW PATTERNS, 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. 
HABERDASHERS, 


67 TREMONT ST, 
Tremont House, BOSTON, 


AND 




















NO. 9, PARLOR SUITE. 


Price, in Hair Cloth, Terry on Satine.............. 
TS Ee sheen dune duacsdewdss -scccssenvenvs 


Fae —<— — 









































This suite is one which cannot fail to please. It is new in design, and those wanting a medium price 
tuite will find nothing better in style or finish in the market for the price. 


We have in stock ten other styles about this price, ranging from $75.00 to $125.00 All our upholstery 


work is done by the day (no piece work), therefore our workmen have no occasion to slight their work, every- 
thing is done in a most thorough and workmanlike manner and cannot fail to give satisfaction. 


A page from PAINE’S new Illustrated Furniture Price List 


° Manufactory and Salesrooms 


141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL ST,, 








Mrs. B. A. 














STEARNS’ 


World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 


of this 


whee romp icity a0 well as sccurscy the facility with which workings soaxprenen ded, 
te ae generally aesweffas ts cocnomy in ue, cntitiee ff cur fury fiverabe eommeenasce e 


value and decided superiority. 


‘This methed of eutting stands unrivaled in the country, and leading drese-makers endorse it as superior te all others. 


Mrs. Stearns i 
gcse ally oss sol rar te, sed Bert Pi Daa 


from her system snd 


attention - 
combined. “Also exausive Ages! 
in whieh are the most reliable in the market. 

476 Washington Street, opposite Temple Fises- 








vgnus—82.50 
for three mont 


vania Society, 
§r. Louis O 
St. Louis, Mo 
San FRANC! 
No. 319 Kearn 
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